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TV’s  hottest  turn*on:  ‘America’s  Most  Wanted’ 

Police  hail  true-crime  show  as  it  nails  1 1 fugitives  in  first  two  months  on  the  air 


Not  since  the  days  of  the  televi- 
sion program  ‘‘The  FBI”  has  law 
enforcement  had  the  sort  of  love 
affair  it  is  currently  enjoying  with 
the  Fox  network's  new  show. 
“America's  Most  Wanted.”  A 
true-crime  presentation. 
“America's  Most  Wanted”  gives 
viewers  information  about 
fugitive  felons  and  uses  actors  to 
reenact  their  crimes. 

“As  far  as  we’re  concerned, 
they  walk  on  water.  said 
Sacramento  County,  Caiif-.  Det. 
Bob  Bell  of  those  behind  the  pro- 
gram. Through  leads  generated 
by  a March  episode  about  the 
murder  of  a local  model,  the 
Sacramento  County  Sheriff’s 
Department  was  able  to  track 
down  and  arrest  her  killer. 


By  Jennifer  Nislow 

It’s  hard  enough  to  hire  an  in- 
dividual for  a job  that  requires 
daily  human  interaction,  compas- 
sion, integrity  and  a clearly 
distinguished  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  — among  numerous  other 
attributes.  It’s  harder  still  when 
the  hiring  is  done  on  the  basis  of 
only  a few  test  scores  and  the 
assurances  of  that  individual’s 
former  employers  that  hiring  the 
candidate  is  safe. 

In  law  enforcement,  the  oral  in- 
terview is  only  one  part  of  the 
overall  screening  procedure  but  it 
is  an  essential  one,  according  to 
most  observers.  The  interview 
gives  the  agency  a.chance  to  size 
up  the  applicant  in  a one-on-one 
situation  while  it  gives  the  appli- 
cant a chance  to  present  himself 
to  his  would-be  employers  in  the 
best  possible  light. 

"Those  people  that  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  making 
employment  decisions  should,  at 
the  very  minimum,  have  a feel  for 
what  the  candidate  is  all  about," 
said  Robert  Warshaw,  head  of  ad- 
ministration for  the  DeKalb 
County,  Ga.,  Department  of 
Public  Safety. 

The  interview  portion  of  the 
screening  process,  said  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Reiser,  head  of  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  Unit  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department,  “provides  a 
face-to-face  opportunity  for  the 
psychologist  to  observe  and  in- 
teract with  the  applicant  in  terms 
of  the  person’s  physical  ap- 
pearance, cognitive  ability,  com- 
munication skills,  idiosyncrasies, 
mannerisms,  body  language  and 
all  the  other  things  that  give  in- 


Since  the  show's  debut  on  Feb. 
7,  it  has  led  directly  to  the  arrests 
of  10  fugitives  and  the  surrender 
of  another.  According  to  the 
show’s  executive  producer, 
Michael  Linder,  police  from  the 
jurisdictions  featured  on  the 
show  are  flown  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  receive  the  tips  viewers 
are  urged  to  call  in. 

On  a good  night,  Linder  told 
Law  Enforcement  News,  police 
can  obtain  as  many  as  500  tips 
from  callers.  “We  are  now  on  118 
television  stations,  so  we  cover  85 
percent  of  the  United  States,”  he 
said.  "In  our  first  two  weeks  on 
the  network  we’re  reaching  nearly 
8 million  Americans.  That’s  add- 
ing an  incredible  resource  to  law 
enforcement." 


formation  about  the  individual 
that  might  have  some  relevance 
in  terms  of  his  ability  to  be  a 
police  officer.  You  can't  get  that 
from  a paper-and-pencil  test." 

Follow-up  Leads  Supplied 

In  addition  to  the  valuable  in- 
formation that  a personal  inter- 
view provides,  experts  contend 
that  it  is  also  helpful  for  confirm- 
ing or  negating  the  findings  of 
standardized  psychological  tests, 
such  as  the  widely-used  Min- 
nesota Multiphasic  Personality 
Inventory.  The  interview  can  also 
serve  a practical  purpose  by  giv- 
ing the  agency  investigative 
leads  to  follow  should  something 
in  the  candidate’s  background 
warrant  further  scrutiny. 

Just  how  oral  interviews  are 
performed  — and  by  whom  — is 
likely  to  vary  from  department  to 
department.  Many  agencies  rely 
on  a panel  of  senior  police  officials 
and  community  residents,  while 
others  set  up  one-on-one  inter- 
views between  the  candidate  and 
a psychologist.  However,  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  a 
psychologist  is  essential  to  this 
process  in  one  that  sparks 
considerable  debate. 

One  issue  not  likely  to  provoke 
controversy,  though,  is  the  need 
for  structure  in  the  interview. 
"Everybody  has  to  get  about  the 
same  questions  and  you  must 
have  a very  standardized  system 
of  grading  people  so  that 
everyone’s  standards  are  the 
same,"  said  Dr.  Katherine 
Ellison,  a professor  of  psychology 
at  Montclair  State  College  in  New 
Jersey  who  serves  as  a consultant 


Anrest  Is  Inevitable 
It  is  a “super  boost"  for  law  en- 
forcement, concurred  Robert 
Leschorn,  chief  of  domestic  opera- 
tions within  the  enforcement  divi- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service. 
"It  is  a tremendous  investigative 
technique  which  could  be  used  by 
law  enforcement  and  also  enables 
the  public  to  assist  law  enforce- 
ment by  reporting  sightings  of 
fugitives  who  have  very  often 
secreted  themselves  within  mid- 
dle America,"  he  told  LEN. 

Although  the  Marshal’s  Ser- 
vice has  not  yet  made  an  arrest 
based  on  tips  from  viewers,  it  has 
received  over  400  leads  on  three  of 
its  15  most-wanted  fugitives. 
"We  anticipate  that  if  not  these 
three  candidates,  someone  else 


to  numerous  police  agencies 
around  the  state. 

The  Montclair  Police  Depart- 
ment, like  many  other  police  agen- 
cies, conducts  a job  analysis  to 
determine  the  criteria  on  which  to 
based  its  interview  questions. 
The  job  analysis  surveys 
members  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, and  sometimes  community 
residents  and  others  who  have  a 
stake  in  the  department,  as  to 
what  makes  a good  officer. 

An  overall  structure,  added  Dr. 
Sheldon  Kay,  a Los  Angeles 
psychologist,  insures  that  impor- 
tant areas  are  covered  in  the  inter; 
view  and  that  all  psychologists 
are  covering  the  same  topics. 

Kay  is  the  chief  psychologist 
for  the  city’s  Personnel  Depart- 
ment, which  conducts  all  psy- 
chological screening  for  Los 
Angeles  police  recruits. 

Thinking  Under  Pressure 

"There  has  been  a job  analysis 
here,”  said  Kay.  "It  has  detailed  a 
number  of  important  areas,  such 
as  decision-making  ability,  fitting 
in  with  a quasi-military  organiza- 
tion, being  able  to  cope  with 
stress  situationally  and  being 
able  think  well  under  pressure." 

The  job  analysis  was  con- 
ducted, he  said,  by  asking  a 
number  of  field  training  officers, 
sergeants  and  other  supervisors 
to  provide  instances  of  police 
behavior  in  critical  situations 
which  they  felt  either  indicated 
exceptional  performance  or  poor 
performance.  These  behaviors 
were  then  analyzed  and 
Continued  on  Page  7 


spotted  in  the  future  will  definite- 
ly be  arrested  pursuant  to  one  of 
these  call-in  leads,"  said 
Leschorn. 

The  program  is  hosted  by  a man 
whose  own  life  has  been  touched 
dramatically  by  crime,  John 
Walsh.  In  1981,  in  a case  that  baf- 
fled police,  Walsh's  young  son, 
Adam,  was  kidnapped  from  a 
department  store  and  brutally 
murdered.  Since  that  time,  Walsh 
has  worked  to  establish  the  Adam 
Walsh  Centers  and,  by  acting  as  a 
Justice  Department  official,  has 
assisted  in  the  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Missing  and  Ex- 
ploited Children. 

Linder  said  that  no  one  working 
on  the  program  knew  what  to  ex- 
pect initially.  "We  didn’t  know  if 
people  would  trust  us  with  infor- 
mation that  could  possibly  be  life- 
threatening  or  whether  law  en- 
forcement officers  would  take  us 
seriously,”  he  said. 

Any  worries  they  had,  however, 
soon  proved  in  vain.  The  show  is 
not  only  popular  with  viewers,  it 
is  a tremendous  hit  with  law  en- 
forcement agencies  who  vie  to 
have  their  cases  shown. 

"We've  had  seven  calls  so  far 
this  week  from  various  jurisdic- 
tions asking  for  our  help  on 


San  Francisco  residents  may  be 
wondering  why  they  seem  to  be 
getting  more  traffic  citations  late- 
ly, but  a recent  $3-million  increase 
in  revenue  from  tickets  is  just  an 
unforeseen  byproduct  of  a new 
computerized  police  patrol 
scheduling  system  that  is  ex- 
pected to  boost  the  city  police 
department's  level  of  service  by 
25  percent  and  save  the  city  $11 
million  annually  in  salaries. 

The  system  is  the  brainchild  of 
two  University  of  San  Francisco 
professors  who  have  been  work- 
ing on  scheduling  systems  for  the 
past  10  years.  Drs.  Stephen  Hux- 
ley and  Philip  Taylor  of  the 
university's  McLaren  College  of 
Business  donated  over  a year  of 
their  time  to  the  department  in 
the  development  of  the  new 
schedule. 

"This  all  came  about  because 
the  department  could  not  find  any 
system  that  would  meet  its 
needs.”  Taylor  told  LEN.  " We 
have  been  working  on  scheduling 
since  1968  for  nurses  and  airlines, 
maintenance  crews  and  so  on.' 

The  computerized  schedule 
matches  the  department's 
-esources  to  its  needs,  he  said. 


John  Walsh 


various  cases,"  9aid  Linder.  The 
show  looks  for  cases,  he  said, 
where  it  feels  it  could  make  a dif- 
ference. 

Maximizing  Recall 
It  is  not  interested  in  cases  of 
fugitives  missing  for  eight  or  ten 
years.  "For  all  we  know,  that  per- 
son might  have  died  quietly  of  an 
overdose  or  maybe  in  jail  under 
another  name,”  said  Linder. 

“We  want  cases  where  the 
public’s  memory  is  still  fresh  and 
Continued  on  Page  13 


"Because  the  system  is  so  in- 
volved, every  deportment  has  a 
little  bit  different  need.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  design  a system  just 
for  them." 

To  come  up  with  a schedule  is 
not  a difficult  problem,  said 
Taylor.  The  difficulty  arises  in 
making  up  a schedule  that  is  effi- 
cient while  taking  into  account 
the  lives  of  the  people  being 
scheduled.  "You  could  use  stan- 
dard linear  programming  which 
finds  an  optimal  solution  to  a pro- 
blem that  has  numerically  limited 
restrictions,"  he  said.  "In  other 
words,  you  can’t  have  any  more 
than  a certain  number  of 
officers.” 

The  problem  a department  runs 
into  with  linear  programming  is 
that  it  tends  to  solve  problems 
using  fractions.  "It  could  give 
you  an  answer  like,  ‘Put  one-fifth 
of  an  officer  here,'  " said  Taylor. 

Cracking  the  whole  number  nut 
was  a tough  problem,  he  said. 
"When  you  use  a linear  program 
and  round  the  number  off.  the 
solution  is  usually  terrible." 

Using  the  new  system,  whole 
number  problems  can  be  solved  in 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Screening  police  applicants: 
the  ‘essential’  oral  interview 


SFPD  redeploys  its  troops 
with  computerized  help 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  - The  number 
of  heroin-related  deaths  in  the 
state’s  major  cities  rose  last 
month,  according  to  state  health 
officials.  The-  drug-related  deaths 
rose  from  10  in  1986  to  15  last 
year  in  New  Haven,  from  8 to  15 
in  Hartford,  and  from  4 to  12  in 
Waterbury. 

A state-funded  report  released 
April  11  charged  that  the 
Naugatuck  Police  Department 
suffers  from  "lazy,  uncaring" 
supervisors"  working  under  a 
"leadership  vacuum.”  The  report 
urged  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
police  force  and  the  restructuring 
of  the  department  hierarchy. 

The  state’s  probation  caseload 
rose  by  88  percent  from  1982  to 
1986,  according  to  officials, 
against  an  increase  of  33  percent 
in  the  number  of  probation  of- 
ficers. The  increase,  the  officials 
said,  has  led  to  improper  monitor- 
ing of  the  state’s  45,000  proba- 
tioners. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  - The 
State  Legislature  has  approved  a 
bill  that  would  permit  authorities 
to  enter  schools  and  question 
suspected  child-abuse  victims 
without  parental  consent. 

NEW  YORK  - New  York  City 
recorded  1,691  murders  last  year, 
according  to  police  officials,  an  in- 
crease of  5.8  percent  over  1986 
figures.  The  increase  was  highest 
in  the  borough  of  Queens,  at  25 
percent,  where  a flourishing  trade 
in  crack  cocaine  has  led  to  increas- 
ing violence.  Brooklyn,  which 
with  585  murders  led  the  city’s 
five  boroughs,  showed  an  increase 
of  19.9  percent.  Murders  de- 
creased in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx. 

A Federal  appeals  court  has 
overturned  a lower-court  ruling 
that  required  New  York  City  to 
release  crime  suspects  within  24 
hours  unless  a judge  approves 
otherwise.  The  appellate  court 
said  the  ruling  had  taken  an 
unrealistic  view  of  the  challenges 
facing  the  city's  criminal  justice 
system. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - Former 
Pittsburgh  police  officer  Bernard 
Hont  has  been  sentenced  to  2Vi  to 
100  years  in  prison  after  being 
convicted  of  scouting  potential 
burglary  sites  while  on  duty  for 
off-duty  pillaging. 


RHODE  ISLAND  - A Provi- 
dence judge  ruled  in  April  that 
police  roadblocks  cannot  be  used 
to  snare  drunken  drivers.  Ruling 
in  the  case  of  a man  who  was  ar- 
rested at  a DWI  roadblock  in 
1986,  the  judge  said  it  is  illegal  to 
stop  motorists  without  probable 
cause. 


ALABAMA  — The  Montgomery 
Police  Department  plans  to 
replace  its  existing  service 
revolvers  with  9mm.  Beretta 
semiautomatics  over  the  next 
three  years,  in  an  effort  to  gain 
firearms  parody  with  criminals. 

Circuit  Judge  J.  C.  Norton  has 
sentenced  ex-state  trooper  Joe  C. 
Duncan  to  death  for  the  1987 
murder  of  his  girlfriend,  fellow 
trooper  Elizabeth  Cobb.  The 
judge  rejected  a jury’s  recommen- 
dation of  life  imprisonment,  say- 
ing the  slaying  was  a "pre- 
meditated, diabolic,  planned  ex- 
ecution." Cobb  was  shot  in  the 
head  three  times. 

ARKANSAS  - The  City  of  Little 
Rock  has  begun  a search  for  a 
replacement  for  former  Police 
Chief  Jess  Hale,  who  committed 
suicide  April  12.  Hale,  who  was 
suspended  and  awaiting  trial  on 
May  24  on  charges  that  he  stole 
money  from  a drug  store  cash 
register,  reportedly  shot  himself 
in  the  head  at  his  home  in  Cabot. 

GEORGIA  — Under  a new  law 
that  takes  effect  this  summer,  the 
state  will  bar  the  execution  of 
murderers  found  "guilty  but  men- 
tally retarded."  The  measure, 
which  was  prompted  in  part  by 
the  1986  execution  or  a man  with 
an  !Q  of  65,  permits  juries  or 
judges  to  sentence  mentally 
retarded  murderers  to  life  im- 
prisonment. Before  a defendant 
could  enter  a plea  of  guilty  but 
mentally  retarded,  he  would  be  re- 
quired to  undergo  a psychological 
examination  and  convince  the 
court  that  he  actually  was  re- 
tarded. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  - The 
state  Highway  Patrol  will  soon 
get  60  unmarked  Ford  Mustangs 
to  give  troopers  a better  chance  at 
catching  speeders.  Troopers  say 
the  standard-issue  Ford  LTD 
Crown  Victorias  are  too  slow. 

TENNESSEE  - The  Franklin 
Police  Department  has  an- 
nounced plans  to  remove  the  Con- 
federate flag  from  seals  on  patrol 
cars  and  officers’  uniforms,  to 
avoid  the  flag's  association  with 
racism.  The  new  department  seal 
will  display  the  state  flag  and  the 
American  flag  side  by  side. 


ILLINOIS  - Chicago  Police 
Superintendent  LeRoy  Martin 
shuffled  his  top  command  earlier 
this  month,  promoting  Assistant 
Deputy  Superintendent  Edward 
Wodnicki  to  chief  of  detectives 
and  Deputy  Patrol  Chief  George 


Ruckrich  to  chief  of  patrol.  Paul 
Jankowski,  commander  of  the 
Jefferson  Park  District,  was  pro- 
moted to  replace  Ruckrich  as 
deputy  chief  of  patrol  in  Area  5. 
Said  Martin  of  his  new  aides, 
"I’ve  known  and  worked  with 
them  as  professionals.  I like  the 
way  they  handle  their 
commands." 

Calumet  City  police  officer 
James  Horka,  39,  was  fired  April 
7 after  he  was  found  guilty  of  5 of 
10  misconduct  charges  resulting 
from  an  incident  last  Dec.  20  in 
which  he  waited  outside  a locked 
apartment  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
instead  of  breaking  in  to  rescue  a 
12-year-old  girl  who  was  being 
raped.  Horka,  a 14-year  police 
veteran,  insisted  that  he  was 
waiting  for  the  landlord  of  the 
apartment  building  to  arrive  with 
a key  because  he  feared  that  the 
girl’s  attacker  would  kill  her  if  he 
heard  police  breaking  in. 

New  Boston  Police  Chief 
Donald  Thirtyacre  was  placed  on 
probation  by  the  City  Council  un- 
til his  contract  expires  in 
November,  after  he  beat  and  shot 
a dog  to  death  in  front  of  a group 
of  children.  According  to  the 
Associated  Press,  the  chief  decid- 
ed that  the  dog,  owned  by  a local 
resident,  was  sick  and,  with  a 
group  of  youngsters  looting  on, 
shot  the  pooch  with  a .38-caliber 
revolver,  beat  it  with  his  night- 
stick and.  then  shot  it  again  with  a 
12-gauge  shotgun. 

INDIANA  — Former  Fort 
Wayne  Police  Chief  David 
Riemen  surrendered  to  officials  at 
the  Allen  County  Jail  on  April  25 
after  a grand  jury  indicted  him  on 
charges  of  mishandling  evidence 
in  an  investigation  into  the  death 
of  Sharon  Lapp,  who  was  raped 
and  stabbed  in  1985. 


MICHIGAN  - Joseph  Under- 
wood, the  undersheriff  of  Cass 
County,  became  the  only  black 
sheriff  in  the  state  earlier  this 
month  when  he  was  named  to  suc- 
ceed Sheriff  James  Northrop,  who 
retired  after  19  years  in  office. 

The  Detroit  City  Council  has 
approved  an  ordinance  outlawing 
the  possession,  sale  and  adver- 
tisement of  realistic  toy  guns. 
Oversized  or  plastic  toy  guns  are 
permitted,  but  they  must  be  clear- 
ly marked  with  a fluorescent 
orange  sticker. 

The  Detroit  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners  has  asked  the 
City  Council  to  help  fund  a 
$650,000  public/private  venture 
to  add  15  surveillance  cameras  to 
rooftops  in  the  downtown  area. 

WISCONSIN  — As  many  as  40 
state  prison  inmates  are  due  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Rock  County 
Jail  in  an  effort  to  ease  over- 
crowding in  many  state  prisons. 
The  transfers  will  be  funded  by 
$740,000  added  to  the  state 
budget. 


MINNESOTA  - The  state 
House  has  approved  and  sent  to 
the  Senate  a bill  allowing  judges 
to  impound  the  license  plates 
from  cars  owned  by  repeat 
drunken  drivers.  The  measure 
also  includes  the  use  of  ignition 
interlock  devices  to  prevent 
repeat  DWI  offenders  from  driv- 
ing their  cars. 

Police  in  St.  Paul  say  fear, 
language  barriers  and  cultural 
differences  are  making  it  difficult 
to  curb  opium  use  among  the 
city’s  Southeast  Asian  Hmong 
community.  One  police  official 
said  approximately  4,300 
packages  of  opium  have  been 
mailed  to  city  residents  from 
Thailand  and  Laos  in  the  past 
three  years.  Approximately  10 
percent  were  intercepted. 

NEBRASKA  — Omaha  police 
and  parents  groups  have  unveiled 
plans  to  combat  alcohol  use  dur- 
ing the  spring  prom  and  gradua- 
tion season.  The  approach  in- 
dues the  use  of  a 24-hour  hotline 
to  report  alcohol-free  parties  and 
those  where  alcohol  is  served. 


ARIZONA  — Tom  Agnos,  who 
retired  April  29  as  assistant 
police  chief  of  Phoenix,  has  tossed 
his  hat  into  the  ring  for  Maricopa 
County  Sheriff.  Agnos,  a 
Republican  who  served  26  years 
in  the  Phoenix  department,  will 
face  incumbent  Sheriff  Dick 
Godbehere  and  former  Sheriff 
Jerry  Hill  in  the  Sept.  13  primary 
election. 


OKLAHOMA  — Tulsa  Police 
Chief  Drew  Diamond  has  ordered 
his  department  to  discontinue  the 
auctioning  of  weapons  seized  dur- 
ing police  raids.  Lieut.  Randy 
Orndorff  told  USA  Today,  "We 
see  the  same  weapons  coming 
back  time  after  time." 

TEXAS  — El  Paso  voters  will 
decide  on  May  7 whether  police 
will  get  the  7.5-percent  pay  hike 
they’ve  requested.  The  police 
union  rejected  the  city’s  last  offer 
of  a 2-percent  raise.  Mayor 
Jonathan  Rogers  said  the  raise 
sought  by  police  would  require  a 
13.5-percent  increase  in  property 
taxes. 

The  state  has  signed  contracts 
for  privately  built  and  operated 
prisons  to  be  situated  in  Kyle  and 
Bridgeport.  The  facilities  would 
hold  500  inmates  each. 

UTAH  — Salt  Lake  City  police 
say  they  will  strictly  follow  pro- 
cedures and  wait  for  two  officers 


before  responding  to  potentially 
dangerous  calls.  The  move  was 
taken  to  draw  attention  to  staff- 
ing problems  and  to  a union  de- 
mand for  a 10.1 -percent  pay  in- 
crease. The  city  says  it  does  not 
have  the  funds  for  a raise. 


ALASKA  — The  Palmer  Police 
Department’s  $13,500  robot  cop 
is  expected  to  begin  duty  in 
September  following  a yearlong 
"custody  battle"  between  the 
department  and  the  Po’imer  Lions 
Club.  The  group  bought  the  robot 
for  police  uso  in  safety  training 
and  child  -abuse  interviewing. 


Kevin  O’Leary,  38,  the  deputy 
police  chief  of  Anchorage,  has 
been  named  to  succeed  Ron  Otte 
as  chief,  effective  May  6.  Otte 
quit  April  22  after  19  months  at 
the  helm,  citing  budget  disagree- 
ments with  city  officials. 

CALIFORNIA  — Los  Angeles 
County  Sheriff  Sherman  Block 
was  installed  April  6 as  president 
of  the  California  State  Sheriff’s 
Association  for  1988-89. 

Los  Angeles  County  District 
Attorney  Ira  Reiner  has  proposed 
the  revival  of  a 1982  law  that  im- 
posed jail  terms  and  fines  for 
first-time  drunken  drivers.  Reiner 
also  said  prosecutors  plan  to  file 
more  murder  charges  against 
drunken  drivers  involved  in  fatal 
accidents. 

A bout  of  "blue  flu"  sidelined 
50  San  Mateo  County  sheriff’s 
deputies  and  sergeants  this 
month,  when  they  called  in  sick  to 
protest  stalled  contract  talks  for 
350  deputies.  Their  old  contract 
expired  last  Dec.  31. 

IDAHO  — The  Twin  Falls  Coun- 
ty Sheriff's  Department  has 
begun  impounding  the  vehicles  of 
uninsured  drivers  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  county  from  lawsuits, 
after  the  state  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ed that  municipalities  could  be 
held  liable  for  the  negligence  of  a 
police  officer. 

NEVADA  — Las  Vegas  Metro 
police  seized  $150,000  at  Mc- 
Carran  International  Airport 
earlier  this  month  from  Los 
Angeles  gang  members  en  route 
to  other  cities.  Airport  security 
officials  said  that  dogs  trained  to 
sniff  out  drugs  found  narcotic 
residues  on  the  cash. 

WASHINGTON  — Okanogan 
County  Sheriff  James  Weed  says 
his  budget  has  been  severely  over- 
taxed by  three  murders  that  oc- 
curred within  an  eight-day  span 
this  month.  He  blamed  the  slay- 
ings among  farm  workers  on  the 
financial  and  emotional  problems 
that  face  migrant  workers. 
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Crime  in  US  up  2 percent; 
drugs  seen  as  major  factor 


Private  security  chief  seeks 
access  to  FBI's  data  banks 


The  law  enforcement  communi- 
ty may  not  find  it  surprising  that 
the  drug  trade  has  been  identified 
by  police  officials  across  the  coun- 
try as  the  major  cause  for  the  in- 
crease in  crime  that  was  recorded 
in  the  United  States  in  1987. 

According  to  preliminary 
Uniform  Crime  Report  (UCR) 
figures  released  April  16  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
serious  crime  rose  2 percent 
overall  from  1986  to  1987,  mark- 
ing the  third  consecutive  year  of 
crime  increases. 

Crime  increased  by  approx- 
imately 5 percent  in  1985,  and  by 
6 percent  the  following  year.  Last 
year,  according  to  the  UCR  index 
of  major  felonies,  property  crimes 
rose  by  2 percent  while  violent 
crimes  declined  by  1 percent. 

Among  violent  crimes,  ag- 
gravated assaults  rose  by  2 per- 
cent in  comparison  to  1986,  while 
murder,  forcible  rape  and  robbery 
all  decreased,  by  4,  1 and  5 per- 
cent, respectively. 

Among  property  crimes, 
larceny-theft  rose  by  3 percent 
and  car  theft  by  5 percent. 
Burglaries  decreased  by  1 percent 


and  arson  was  down  by  5 percent. 

Double-Digit  Ups  & Downs 
Despite  the  relatively  modest 
2-percent  nationwide  increase,  a 
number  of  cities  defied  the  na- 
tional trend  and  reported  double- 
digit increases  or  decreases  in 
their  crime  rates.  In  one  such 
jurisdiction,  Jacksonville-Duval 
County.  Fla.,  powder  cocaine  and 
crack  are  the  principal  culprits 
with  the  drugs  now  said  to  be  con 
nected  to  80  percent  of  all  arrests 

"It's  just  had  a tremendous  ef 
feet  on  our  entire  crime  rate,' 
Sheriff  Jim  McMillan  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  "Our 
homicide  rate  is  directly  related 
to  the  drug  problem,  where  you 
have  territory  fights,  dealers  kill- 
ing each  other  if  they  don't  get 
paid." 

According  to  the  UCR  figures, 
crime  in  Jacksonville  rose  24.9 
percent  last  year.  The  homicides 
in  the  consolidated  city-county 
area  increased  from  1 19  in  1986  to 
147  last  year. 

Adding  to  the  crime  problem, 
said  McMillan,  are  drug  users 
who  break  into  homes  and 


businesses  to  finance  their  habits. 
"We  had  someone  a while  ago  who 
had  $200,000  in  stolen  property 
and  was  trading  it  directly  for 
crack,"  he  said. 

Also  on  the  rise  there  was  rob- 
bery, up  from  2,985  reported  two 
years  ago  to  3.876  reported  in 
1987.  Burglaries,  larceny-thefts 
and  motor-vehicle  thefts  also  rose 
dramatically. 

Drugs  have  also  wreaked  havoc 
with  the  crime  picture  in  Pro- 
vidence, R.I.,  where  crime  rose  by 
14.4  percent,  fueled  by  major  in- 
creases in  robbery  and  property 
crimes. 

Drug  Dealer  In-Fighting 

“We  have  a severe  problem  here 
with  drugs,”  said  Deputy  Chief 
Walter  J.  Clark.  "It  permeates 
the  crime  situation.  It  was  almost 
epidemic  nine  months  ago." 

In  1986,  Providence  reported 
4,492  burglaries.  That  figure  rose 
to  5,499  last  year.  Reports  of 
larceny-theft  also  increased  by 
more  than  1,000,  from  7,091  in 
1986  to  8,109  in  1987. 

"We  can  trace  much  of  that  in- 
Continued  on  Page  13 


The  president  of  a national 
security  firm  last  month  pro- 
posed that  private  security 
employers  be  allowed  access  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion's computerized  file  on 
citizens'  criminal  records  as  a 
means  of  keeping  felons  and  men- 
tally unbalanced  persons  out  of 
the  security  field. 

Ira  A.  Lipman,  president  of 
Guardsmark,  Inc.,  suggested  at  a 
lecture  at  the  Institute  of 
Criminal  Justice  and  Criminology 
of  the  University  of  Maryland 
that  while  most  guards  are 
honest,  "too  many  of  the  security 
guards  working  in  the  United 
States  today  are  unqualified, 
dishonest,  unreliable  and 
violent."  Many  of  them,  he  told 
The  New  York  Times,  "use  drugs 
and  have  criminal  records." 

Lipman  has  not  yet  formally 
made  his  proposal  to  the  FBI  and 
the  Justice  Department.  But  ac- 
cording to  Cary  Copeland,  a 
Justice  Department  attorney  , if 
the  screening  were  done  using 
positive  identification  of  finger- 
prints, it  would  be  no  different 
from  the  access  the  FBI  gives  to 
banks,  brokerage  firms,  state 
licensing  boards  for  barbers  and 


beauticians  and  the  nuclear 
power  industry. 

A computer  scan  of  similar 
names,  however,  would  leave  the 
industry  open  to  complaints  and 
misidentifications. 

Lipman  stunned  others  in  his 
field  last  year  when  he  disarmed 
his  company's  7,500  guards  and 
offered  them  a full-tuition  college 
attendance  program.  He  said  at 
the  time  that  armed  guards  do  not 
provide  more  security  in  most 
situations  and  invite  risks. 

Each  year,  he  said,  guards  are 
convicted  in  cases  involving 
"murder,  arson,  rape,  robbery  or 
simple  dereliction  of  duty."  There 
are  armed  guards  at  factories,  air- 
ports and  other  facilities  "who  are 
convicted  felons,"  said  Lipman, 
"who  steal  from  the  companies 
they  are  hired  to  protect  and  who 
shoot  bystanders  or  other  guards, 
or  themselves." 

Most  security  guards,  he  said, 
are  underpaid  and  have  little  op- 
portunity for  career  advance- 
ment. At  his  lecture.  Lipman 
quoted  from  a Rand  Corporation 
research  report  that  character- 
ized security  guards  as  "aging 
white  malejsj  who  (are)  poorly 
educated  and  poorly  paid." 


Big-city  crime,  1987:  the  UCR  looks  at  America's  largest  cities 


Preliminary  UCR  findings  on  serious  crimes 
reported  to  the  police  in  1987  in  cities  of 
100,000  or  more  people  Some  cities  are  not 
listed  if  their  reports  do  not  match  FBI 
guidelines. 
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Alabama 

Crime 

Change 

Birmingham 

27.796 

-2.4 

Huntsville 

12.737 

+ 8.0 

Mobile 

21.530 

+ 6.9 

Montgomery 

10,106 

-0.4 

Alaska 

Anchorage 

13,746 

-16.6 

Arizona 

Glendale 

12,030 

+6.4 

Mesa 

16,840 

+2.9 

Phoenix 

83,961 

-6.1 

Scottsdale 

6,545 

-7.3 

Tempe 

11,122 

+ 2.0 

Tucson 

42,316 

+8.9 

Arkansas 

Little  Rock 

22,227 

+ 11.5 

California 

Anaheim 

17,306 

-3.6 

Bakersfield 

15,725 

+ 7.5 

Berkeley 

12,484 

-6.9 

Chula  Vista 

9,397 

+ 21.1 

Concord 

7,082 

+ 5.3 

Fremont 

6,701 

+ 4.0 

Fresno 

32,089 

-3.3 

Fullerton 

6,698 

-2.1 

Garden  Grove 

10.045 

+ 2.3 

Glendale 

8,606 

+ 2.3 

Hayward 

7,306 

-0.7 

Huntington  Beach 

8,741 

-8.1 

Inglewood 

7,663 

-7.1 

Long  Beach 

31.366 

-8.8 

Los  Angeles 

288,510 

-7.4 

Modesto 

10,471 

-5.8 

Oakland 

44,536 

-3.1 

Oceanside 

6,536 

+ 16.8 

Ontario 

9,206 

+0.1 

Orange 

6.580 

+0.8 

Oxnard 

7,869 

-7.3 

Pasadena 

8,437 

-16.3 

Pomona 

9,325 

-5.9 

Riverside 

16,953 

+0.6 

Sacramento 

34,364 

-2.0 

San  Bernardino 

15.931 

-2.6 

San  Diego 

88,227 

+ 10.6 

San  Francisco 

57.837 

+ 2.1 

San  Jose 

36,518 

-6.3 

Santa  Ana 

20,427 

9.2 

Santa  Rosa 

6.568 

-0.6 

Stockton 

18.844 

-8.1 

Sunnyvale 

4.024 

-2.8 

Torrance 

7.103 

-9.0 

Colorado 

Aurora 

18.020 

+ 1.7 

Colorado  Springs 

Denver 

Lakewood 

Pueblo 

Connecticut 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

New  Haven 

Stamford 

Waterbury 

DC. 

Washington 

Florida 

Clearwater 

Ft.  Lauderdale 

Hialeah 

Hollywood 

Jacksonville 

Miami 

Miami  Beach 

Orlando 

St.  Petersburg 

Tallahassee 

Tampa 

Georgia 

Atlanta 

Columbus 

Macon 

Savannah 

Hawaii 

Honolulu 

Idaho 

Boise 

Indiana 

Evansville 

Gary 

Indianapolis 
South  Bend 

Iowa 

Cedar  Rapids 
Davenport 
Des  Moines 

Kansas 

Kansas  City 

Topeka 

Wichita 
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Baton  Rouge 
New  Orleans 
Shreveport 

Maryland 

Baltimore 

Massachusetts 

Boston 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Michigan 
Ann  Arbor 


22,826 
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9.311 

7.001 

13,221 

22.854 

16.057 

7,095 

7.723 

52,619 

8,511 

22,012 

15,478 

13.188 

74,227 

58,791 

13,763 

18,884 

26.500 

14,261 

49,350 

66.891 

9,465 

9,906 

11.704 

48.949 

7.445 

6,597 

8,406 

30,368 

12,031 

9,133 

6,757 

19,557 

16.672 

10.945 

24,843 

30.856 

51.001 
23,306 

66.553 

67,417 

10.609 

10,908 

10,269 


-0.1 

-17.0 

-14.3 

-4.0 

-5.6 
+ 14.9 
+ 11.4 
+ 0.3 
+ 4.4 

+0.7 

+ 10.5 
+0.1 
+ 13.8 
+7.0 
+ 24.9 
+0.1 
+0.7 
+6.1 
+ 9.2 
+ 15.3 
+2.2 

+6.1 
-0.1 
+ 22.5 
-12.6 

+5.4 

-1.6 

-0.9 
+ 1.6 
+ 2.1 
+ 11.3 

+6.0 

-12.3 

-9.8 

+2.6 
+ 4,9 
+ 4.1 

— 13:4 
-10.3 
+ 10.9 


-2.1 
+ 26.4 
-6.5 

-3.3 


Detroit 

138,411 

Flint 

22,697 

Grand  Rapids 

17,336 

Lansing 

10,996 

Livonia 

5,482 

Sterling  Heights 

5,396 

Warren 

10.487 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis 

46,366 

St.  Paul 

21,360 

Mississippi 

Jackson 

16.203 

Missouri 

Independence 

6,660 

Kansas  City 

52,777 

Springfield 

10,243 

St.  l-o uis 

54,408 

Nebrasko 

Lincoln 

12,361 

Omaha 

24,383 

Nevada 

Lae,  Vegas 

37,020 

Reno 

9.806 

New  Humpshire 

Manchester 

6.934 

New  Jersey 

Elizabeth 

10,062 

Jersey  City 

20,199 

Newark 

40.183 

Paterson 

12.215 

New  Mexico 

Albuquerque 

37.008 

New  York 

Albany 

6,144 

Amherst 

3,140 

Buffalo 

25,049 

New  York 

665.606 

Rochester 

23,107 

Syracuse 

13,278 

Yonkers 

10,172 

North  Carolina 

Charlotte 

39,610 

Durham 

10,628 

Greensboro 

11,730 

Raleigh 

12,669 

Winston-Salom 

13.662 

Ohio 

Akron 

18,152 

Cincinnati 

27.197 

Cleveland 

45.408 

Columbus 

51.941 

Dayton 

19,683 

Toledo 

29.356 

Youngstown 

7,091 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City 

56.057 

Tulsa 

36.513 

-1.4 
-3.8 
+ 5.6 
-5.9 
+ 6.2 
-3.9 
-1.6 

+ 8.6 

+ 0.2 


+ 13.3 
-2.9 
-10.7 
+ 6.3 


+ 6.6 

+8.3 

+3.3 

-0.1 

+ 8.0 

+ 2.4 
+ 3.6 
-0.7 
+6.0 

+4.2 

+ 4.1 
+6.9 
+0.6 
+ 3.4 
+ 2.0 
+8.8 
+8.7 


+ 12.0 
+ 7.1 
+6.3 
+6.6 
+9.6 

+3.1 
-1.8 
+2.7 
+ 11.6 
+ 18.8 
+7.1 
+6.1 


Oregon 

Eugene 

I'ortlund 

Pennsylvania 

Allentown 

Erie 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Rhode  Island 

Providence 

South  Carolina 

Columbia 

Tennessee 

Chattanooga 

Knoxville 

Memphis 

Nushville 

Texas 

Abilene 

Amarillo 

Arlington 

Austin 

Beaumont 

Brownsville 

Corpus  Chrisli 

Dallas 

El  Paso 

Fort  Worth 

Garland 

Houston 

Irving 

Laredo 

Lubbock 

Midland 

Odessa 

Pasadena 

Plano 

San  Antonio 
Waco 

Wichita  Folia 
Utah 

Salt  Lake  City 

Virginia 

Alexandria 

Arlington 

Chesapeake 

Huinpton 

Newport  News 

Norfolk 

Portsmouth 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Virginia  Beach 

Washington 

Seattle 

Spokane 

Tacomo 


—2.3  Wisconsin 
+ 1.6  Madison 


10,419 

64.802 

6,113 

6.071 

94,576 

30.836 

19.082 

11,541 

14,647 

11,728 

63.824 

43,001 


7,618 
12,949 
20,232 
44.346 
12.965 
10.023 
26.440 
164,452 
42.078 
77.563 
10.917 
163,428 
13.939 
8,767 
‘ 18.594 
4.807 
10.229 
8.668 
6.240 
118.948 
12.224 
8,983 


20.873 

7.427 

8.684 

6.597 

7,491 

7,912 

20.732 

7.890 

18,564 

7.594 

18.703 

72.936 

15.824 

23.674 

11.959 


+ 20.6 

-1.3 

+3.3 
4 7.6 
+9.9 
-3.7 


-6.2 

+ 10.3 
-1.2 
-1.6 
+ 125 


+ 1.0 
— 6.6 
-0.1 
-3.3 
+ 19,0 
+ 10.6 
+ 79 
+ 6.8 
+ 11.4 
+ 7.7 
+ 4.6 
-2.8 
+5.9 
+ 1.7 
-3.3 
-0.4 
-3.3 
+ 12.9 
+3.8 
+ 18.7 
+3.7 
-1.0 


+ 2.9 

+0.5 
+6.7 
+ 21.1 
-1.6 
-2.8 
+7.7 
+ 15.0 
+ 1.7 
-5.0 
+5.6 

+7.7 
+ 1.7 
+ 5.9 
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People  and  Places 


Bouza 
bows  out 

There  is  a beginning,  a middle 
and  an  end  to  every  story,  says 
Anthony  V.  Bouza,  the  police 
chief  of  Minneapolis,  who  is  about 
to  close  the  book  on  his  tenure 
there. 

Bouza,  an  outspoken  figure  on 
the  national  law  enforcement 
scene,  said  he  will  be  leaving  the 
department  no  later  than  Dec.  3 1 , 
1988.  Although  he  has  been 
happy  in  Minneapolis,  he  said,  it 
is  time  to  make  room  for  "new 
blood.” 

Said  Bouza:  "You  come  in  to 
undertake  reforms,  you  remain  to 
weave  those  reforms  into  the 
fabric  of  the  agency  and  institu- 
tionalize them,  you  remain  to 
bring  stability  to  the  agency  and 
then  you  leave  in  an  orderly  pro- 
cess to  make  room  for  new  ideas. " 

Since  becoming  chief  in  Min- 
neapolis in  1980,  Bouza  has 
opened  up  the  department  to  re- 
searchers who  have  conducted 
studies  resulting  in  the  rethink- 
ing of  a variety  of  basic  police 
policies  and  practices. 

The  most  widely  known  of  these 
was  the  Minneapolis  Domestic 
Violence  Study  conducted  by  the 
Police  Foundation  in  1982.  The 
pilot  project  found  that  stricter 
police  guidelines,  including  the 
arrest  of  one  party,  reduced 
substantially  the  likelihood  of 
repeated  family  violence. 

A survey  by  the  Crime  Control 
Institute  showed  that  the  number 
of  police  departments  that 
switched  their  domestic  violence 
policy  to  one  encouraging  arrest 
quadrupled  between  1984  and 
1986.  One-third  of  those,  the 
survey  found,  did  so  as  a direct 
result  of  the  Minneapolis  experi- 
ment. 

Bouza,  60.  started  his  career  in 
law  enforcement  with  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department.  By 
1973,  Bouza  was  an  assistant 
chief  in  command  of  the 
3,000-off icer  Bronx  patrol 
borough.  His  tenure  as  borough 
commander  was  marred  bv  a near 
riot  at  Yankee  Stadium  in  1976 
when  gangs  of  black  and  Hispanic 
youths  rampaged  through  the 
stadium  during  a heavyweight 
championship  fight,  robbing  and 
assaulting  those  in  attendance. 
The  rampage  coincided  with  a 
demonstration  by  2,000  off-duty 
cops  who  were  protesting  a labor 
stalemate.  The  incident  prompted 
a departmental  investigation. 

Pre-empting  criticism  by  the 
public  and  department,  Bouza 


said  that  his  failure  was  in  keep- 
ing "feral  children  invisible  to 
middle-  and  upper-class 
Americans  who  aren  't  used  to  see- 
ing them.” 

Bouza  left  the  NYPD  not  long 
thereafter  to  become  second  in 
command  of  the  New  York  City 
Transit  Police.  The  appointment 
of  Bouza  to  that  spot  was  made 
over  the  objections  of  the  Transit 
Police  rank  and  file  and  many 
senior  officers.  Ranking  officers 
went  to  court  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  block  Bouza’s  ap- 
pointment under  the  Civil  Service 
laws. 

He  stayed  with  the  Transit 
Police  until  1979,  then  accepted 
the  Minneapolis  chief’s  job. 

Bouza  was  not  specific  about 
his  plans  after  leaving  Min- 
neapolis. saying  simply  that  he 
will  be  "seeking  employment.” 
Joked  Bouza:  "I’m  looking  out 
the  window  now  to  see  if  the 
welfare  line  has  thinned  out.” 

Priestly 

virtue 

Where  police  and  gun-control 
advocates  have  come  up  short,  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  has  suc- 
ceeded in  urging  Denver 
residents  to  disarm. 

The  Rev.  Marshall  Gourley  of 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Church 
urged  his  followers  to  take  a first 
step  toward  world  disarmament 
by  turning  in  their  own  weapons. 
During  April.  Gourley  received 
nine  pistols  and  rifles  from 
parishioners,  and  400  members  of 
the  parish  signed  cards  pledging 
that  no  guns  will  be  carried  or 
used  at  home. 

Gourley  has  also  sent  letters  to 
1 25  parishes  in  northern  Colorado 
urging  them  to  ask  members  to 
give  up  their  weapons. 

Gourley.  38,  ha^  been  at  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe  for  eight 
years.  His  misgivings  with 
weapons  and  violence  date  back 
further  than  that.  During  the 
Vietnam  War  he  was  a conscien- 
tious objector  who  performed 
alternative  service  at  Denver's 
Mercy  Hospital. 

"Father  Gourley  could  have 
preached  10  sermons  on  nuclear 
disaster,  but  they  wouldn’t  have 
hit  as  hard  as  this  request  for 
guns  has,”  said  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Horn,  executive  director  of  the 
Colorado  Council  of  Churches. 

Gourley,  who  told  his 
parishioners  that  "guns  are 
demons,"  sees  the  success  of  his 
anti-gun  drive  as  purely  common 


What  They  Are  Saying 

“As  far  as  were  concerned,  they  walk  on 
water.** 

Sacramento  County,  Calif.,  Det.  Bob  Bell, 
on  the  idea-people  behind  the  hit  TV  series 
"America’s  Most  Wanted."  (1:1) 


Special  Agent  Joee  Martinez  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
is  applauded  by  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  during  his  closing  remarks 
at  a ceremony  on  April  19  to  honor  law  enforcement  officers  who  have 
lost  their  lives  in  the  effort  against  drugs.  Martinez,  who  survived 
being  shot  during  an  undercover  heroin  deal  in  which  two  other  agents 
were  killed,  thanked  the  Reagans  for  their  contributions  to  "the 
greater  public  concern  about  drug  abuse." 


Hailing 
the  hero 


sense.  He  began  focusing  on  the 
issue,  with  the  full  backing  of 
Mayor  Federico  Pena  and  Police 
Chief  Ari  Zavaras,  after  presiding 
over  the  funeral  of  two  gun-shot 
victims. 

Recently,  Gourley  was  given 
two  guns  that  had  been  in  the 
family  of  parishioner  George 
Ravera  for  years.  "It  was  the 
right  thing  to  do,"  said  Ravera. 
That  same  week,  a father  turned 
in  his  gun,  whereupon  his  young 
son  proceeded  to  the  altar  and 
handed  Father  Gourley  a plastic 
toy  pistol. 

NRA  shots 
backfire 

Keith  Bergstrom,  the  former 
police  chief  of  Oak  Park,  111.,  was 
appointed  to  a permanent  posi- 
tion as  chief  of  Tarpon  Springs, 
Fla.,  last  month,  despite  the  best 
efforts  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  to  thwart  the  ap- 
pointment. 

In  overcoming  the  NRA’s  op- 
position, Bergstrom  avoided  join- 
ing the  ranks  of  several  other  law 
enforcement  officials  whose  re- 
cent attempts  at  career  moves  fell 
victim  to  the  gun  lobby's  wrath. 
Among  those  who  ran  afoul  of  the 
NRA  was  Minneapolis  Police 
Chief  Anthony  V.  Bouza.  who  was 
reportedly  in  contention  for  the 
job  as  police  commissioner  of  Suf- 
folk County,  N.Y.,  until  more 
than  1,000  calls  were  made  to  the 
county's  executive  offices  by 
NRA  supporters  opposed  to  his 
appointment. 

Richard  Boyd,  the  former  na- 
tional president  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  lost  out  on  a bid  to 
become  chief  of  Shawnee,  Okla., 
because  he  had  opposed  the  NRA 


in  1986  by  leading  law  enforce- 
ment resistance  to  a bill  to 
weaken  Federal  gun  laws. 

Bergstrom  said  that  in  his  case 
the  NRA  may  have  overreached 
itself.  "They  took  an  irrational 
position  and  in  effect  were  saying 
that  police  chiefs  should  not  en- 
force the  law,"  he  told  Law  En- 
forcement News.  "That  did  not 
make  sense  to  the  public  here  in 
Tarpon  Springs." 

Bergstrom  was  put  on  the 
NRA's  hit  list  when  as  chief  of 
Oak  Park  he  charged  a service 
station  owner  with  illegal  posses- 
sion of  a handgun  after  the  man's 
business  was  robbed.  Over  400 
mailgrams  were  sent  to  NRA 
members  in  Tarpon  Springs  ask- 
ing them  to  help  keep  Bergstrom 
"from  bringing  his  campaign 
against  law-abiding  gun  owners" 
to  the  Pinellas  County  communi- 
ty. 

"I  find  it  very  ironic  that  the 
NRA  in  effect  is  criticizing  me  for 
obeying  the  law  and  being  accoun- 
table to  the  people  who  make  the 
law,  " said  Bergstrom. 

According  to  the  NRA.  Berg- 
strom's department  spent  all  its 
time  prosecuting  garage  owner 
Don  Bennett  instead  of  looking 
for  the  robbers.  Bennett  had 
violated  a 1984  ordinance  that 
banned  the  possession  of  hand- 
guns within  Oak  Park  city  limits. 
He  had  chased  the  suspects  and 
fired  at  them  with  a 45-caliber 
pistol,  according  to  Bergstrom. 

Although  Bennett  was  acquit- 
ted, the  controversy  continued. 
Currently,  Bennett  is  suing 
Bergstrom,  two  Oak  Park  police 
officers  and  another  city  official 
for  more  than  $2  million  in  com- 
pensatory damages  and  $1 
million  in  punitive  damages  from 
each  defendant. 

The  lawsuit  alleges  that  Ben- 
nett was  prevented  from  doing 


business  by  a conspiracy  com- 
prising Bergstrom  and  the  others. 

Since  his  appointment  as  in- 
terim chief  of  Tarpon  Springs  in 
October  1987,  however,  Berg- 
strom has  had  the  support  of  in- 
terim  city  manager  Tony 
Shoemaker,  who  nominated  him 
for  the  permanent  post,  and 
Mayor  Tom  Ash. 

According  to  Shoemaker.  Berg- 
strom’s  beef  with  the  NRA 
"simply  confirms  my  belief  that 
Keith  Bergstrom  is  the  type  of 
qualified  professional  with  high 
ethical  standards  that  Tarpon 
Springs  needs." 
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What's  in  a name? 


Interpol  to  open  branch  offices  around  US 


For  the  average  police  ex- 
ecutive in  middle  America,  Inter- 
pol has  not  been  much  more  than 
a name.  That’s  changing.  It  won't 


Burdens 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


be  long  before  the  nearest  bureau 
of  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization  will  be  no  far- 
ther than  the  state  capital. 

Richard  C.  Stiener,  Chief  of  the 
U.S.  National  Central  Bureau  of 
Interpol,  told  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Council  recently 
that  11  state  liaison  offices  of  In- 
terpol are  already  linked  into  the 
international  communications 
network  and  more  are  joining.  Il- 
linois established  the  first  Inter- 
pol liaison  office  within  its  State 
Police  in  May  a 987  and,  Stiener 
said,  within  three  months  interna- 


tional investigative  traffic  had 
quadrupled  and  two  more  people 
had  to  be  assigned  to  the  liaison 
office. 

Why  the  big  jump?  Because. 
Stiener  said,  international  crime 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  is  no  longer  of  concern  only  to 
law  enforcement  in  our  border 
cities.  The  growth  is  reflected  in 
Interpol's  recent  statistics.  "In 
1983,"  the  Interpol  chief  said, 
“we  handled  approximately 
24,000  investigations  and.  I 
guess,  we  sent  roughly  50,000 
messages  on  our  telecommunica- 
tions system.  In  1987  that 
jumped  to  well  over  48,000  in- 
vestigations and  our  message 
traffic  went  up  to  well  over 
120,000.”  Today.  Stiener  said, 
foreign  drug  dealers  are  as  likely 
to  fly  into  Kansas  as  they  are  to 
slip  into  border  cities.  "Interna- 
tional crime  is  now  a factor 
wherever  you  go,"  he  declared. 

The  result  has  been  to  put  in- 
creasing demands  on  the  U.S. 
Central  Bureau  of  Interpol,  which 


is  the  main  conduit  for  com- 
munications between  police  in  the 
U.S.  and  other  countries.  Because 
Interpol's  Washington  bureau 
has  a small  staff  — and  no  pros- 
pects of  getting  enough  funds  to 
establish  bureaus  within  each 
state  — Stiener's  office  asked  the 
states  to  set  up  their  own  liaison 
offices  with  the  Central  Bureau 
That's  now  happening  "In  ef 
feet.”  Stiener  said,  "there  will  be 
50  Interpol  offices  in  the  United 
States."  The  next  step  will  be  to 
have  each  state  detail  a law  en- 
forcement person  to  the 
Washington  headquarters  for 
even  closer  liaison  with  the  inter- 
national communications  net- 
work. Stiener  envisions  a 
separate  state  and  local  police 
unit  in  his  office,  headed  by  one  of 
the  state  representatives.  The 
Central  Bureau  already  has  a 
criminal  unit  headed  by  an  FBI 
agent,  a financial  trauds  unit 
under  the  supervision  of  a U.S. 
Customs  agenf  and  ,tn  alien 
fugitive  unit  headed  by  an  agent 


Maryland  ban  on  Saturday  Night  Specials 
may  face  referendum  vote  in  November 


Supporters  of  a Maryland  bill 
that  would  ban  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  the  Saturday  Night 
Special  handguns  and  undetec- 
table plastic  guns  cannot  yet 
savor  the  full  flower  of  their  vic- 
tory. The  legislation,  which  was 
passed  by  the  state's  General 
Assembly,  is  due  to  be  signed  in 
May  but  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  affiliated  groups 
are  trying  to  have  the  bill  repealed 
by  a referendum  vote  in 
November. 

The  legislation,  sponsored  by 
Delegate  Ralph  Hughes,  a 
Democrat  of  Baltimore,  would 
create  a nine-member  panel  whose 
members  would  decide  what  guns 
would  be  legal  in  the  state  of 
Maryland,  excluding  the  Satur- 


day Night  Special  and  all  plastic 
weapons. 

The  panel  would  include  three 
citizens,  a gun  manufacturer  from 
within  the  state,  a member  of  the 
NRA.  a gun-control  advocate  and 
others. 

According  to  Hughes,  the  bill 
would  most  affect  drug  addicts 
and  high  school  students  who  are 
the  major  purchasers  of  the  small, 
cheap  Saturday  Night  Specials. 
"The  bill  in  and  of  itself  is  not  go- 
ing to  really  affect  crime  in 
Maryland,"  he  said.  "It  would 
take  a Federal  law  to  do  that." 

He  said  the  bill's  biggest  im- 
pact would  be  on  the  pro-gun 
groups  that  are  suffering  their 
first  major  legislative  defeat. 
"They  are  afraid  of  what  that 


Reliability  standards  developed  for 
automated  fingerprint  ID  systems 


Automated  Fingerprint  Iden- 
tification Systems  (AFIS),  which 
have  been  growing  in  popularity 
as  more  and  more  police  agencies 
discovered  their  high-speed  per- 
formance capabilities,  will  soon 
have  to  meet  benchmark  stan- 
dards for  reliability  and  selectivi- 
ty that  were  approved  last  month 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stan- 
dards. 

The  fingerprint  systems  have 
revolutionized  the  identification 
of  fingerprints  by  enabling  police 
to  match  latent  prints  found  at 
crime  scenes  to  those  already  on 
file  in  a matter  of  minutes. 

In  addition,  the  system  s 
powerful  computer  brain  allows  it 
to  classify  prints  by  comparing  a 
print's  minute  characteristics 
against  those  stored  in  the  data 
bank. 

The  standards  devised  for  the 
automated  fingerprint  systems 


test  the  systems’  reliability  in 
terms  of  its  ability  to  find  mating 
fingerprints  in  the  data  bank  if 
they  exist.  Prints  selected  by  the 
system  as  matching  are  then 
reviewed  by  a technician  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  matching  is  cor- 
rect. 

The  selectivity  of  the  system  is 
determined,  according  to  the 
standards,  by  how  many  correct 
and  incorrct  matches  are  made. 

Other  functions  of  the  AFIS 
that  can  now  be  tested  include  a 
system's  latent  fingerprint  en- 
coding and  entry  time,  finger- 
print card  conversion  rate,  finger- 
print reader  consistency,  and  im- 
age retrieval  accuracy. 

By  testing  the  system 
periodically  and  comparing  the 
results  to  earlier  tests,  a depart- 
ment can  also  be  sure  that  its 
system's  performance  has  not 
deteriorated. 


might  lead  to.  People  might  start 
saying.  ‘We  want  common  sense 
legislation.'  " 

In  order  to  have  the  legislation 
submitted  to  a referendum  ballot 
in  Maryland,  it  must  first  pass 
the  General  Assembly.  If  the  bill 
is  signed  into  law  in  May , it  would 
not  go  into  effect  until  July. 

Between  now  and  November, 
pro-gun  groups  need  to  obtain 
signatures  from  three  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  those  who 
voted  in  the  last  gubernatorial 
election.  That  would  be  about 
33.000.  said  Hughes. 

With  only  10.000  signatures, 
however,  it  would  be  possible  to 
prevent  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
until  the  referendum 

Gun  control  advocates  and  law 
enforcement  officials  are  still 
pleased,  however,  by  what  they 
have  called  a "stinging  defeat" 
for  the  NRA. 

"Certainly  we  think  it  is  very 
significant  that  for  the  first  time  a 
state  is  taking  into  consideration 
a handgun's  concealabilitv  and 
potential  for  use  in  crime  as 
criteria  for  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  allowed  to  be  sold.'  said 
Susan  Whitmore,  a spokeswoman 
for  Handgun  Control  Inc. 

Chief  Neil  Behan  of  the 
Baltimore  County  Police  Depart- 
ment, a long-time  foe  of  the  gun 
lobby,  said  he  was  delighted  by 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  "It  is  a 
great  step  forward  not  only 
because  it's  a good  bill  but 
because  the  NRA  opposed  it  very, 
very  hard,”  he  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News. 

•They've  overreached 
themselves,”  said  Behan.  "They 
first  tried  to  soften  the  national 
laws.  They  are  out  to  abolish  the 
laws  eliminating  machine  guns 
and  now  in  Maryland  they  ve  got- 
ten wrapped  up  in  espousing  the 
cause  of  a useless  firearm 


of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service. 

Stiener  also  told  the  National 
Law  Enforcment  Council  about 
two  other  enhanced  links  with  our 
neighbors  to  the  north  and  south. 
One  is  the  Canadian  Interface, 
which  will  provide  a fast  response 
for  U.S.  and  Canadian  police  who 
are  seeking  information  about 
criminal  histories,  drivers' 
licenses  and  other  data  on  a 
citizen  of  the  other  country.  It  will 
be  a semiautomated  system 
through  the  Interpol  channel  and 
will  use  the  National  Law  En- 
forcement Telecommunications 
System.  "A  five-minute  response 
is  what  we're  talking  about,"  said 
Stiener  The  system  will  be  opera- 
tional July  1 

The  other  new  program  is  the 
Caribbean  Ne'work  which,  for 
the  first  time,  will  permit  direct 
communications  between  police 
agencies  in  30  Caribbean  and  Cen- 
tral American  countries  when  it 
goes  on  line  >i  »und  July  1.  At  the 
moment,  police  in  these  countries 
must  depend  largely  on  Telex 
machines  in  some  government  of- 
fice — not  in  the  police  agency  — 
and  thus  communications  are  not 
at  all  secure.  The  data  bank  for 
the  computerized  regional  com- 
munications system,  which  is  be- 
ing funded  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, will  be  in  the  Puerto  Rico 
sub-bureau  of  the  Washington  In- 
terpol headquarters.  Stiener 
predicted  that  the  new  system 
will  have  far-reaching  effects  on 
law  enforcement  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin 

Incidentally.  Stiener  said  that 
foreign  police  are  constantly 
amazed  at  the  diversity  of  police 
agencies  in  the  United  States.  In 
most  countries,  a single  national 
police  force  or,  at  most,  10  local  or 


regional  agencies  handle  all  law 
enforcement.  In  this  country  we 
have  some  20.000  police  entities, 
he  said,  "and  in  the  eyes  of  foreign 
police,  it's  a little  hard  to  believe 
that  this  system  can  work." 


Other  News  From  Abroad:  In 
case  you  missed  it,  there  was  an 
eye-opening  story  in  the  papers 
last  month.  A Soviet  journalist 
had  high  praise  for  New  York's 
Finest  after  being  stopped  for 
running  a red  light  in  Brooklyn 
while  driving  with  his  son 
Writing  in  Komsomolskaya 
Pravda.  the  Soviet  young 
people's  daily,  journalist  A 
Petruk  said  the  traffic  officer 
asked  him  to  step  away  from  his 
car 

The  officer  told  Petruk  that  he 
didn't  want  to  undermine  the 
journalist's  authority  with  his 
son  by  embarrassing  him  in  the 
car  Furthermore,  the  officer  let 
him  off  with  the  words,  I wan' 
you  to  get  home  all  right,  so  be 
careful  on  the  road.”  Petruk 
wrote  that  in  Moscow  he  had  ono 
been  stopped  for  "documen; 
checks"  six  times  during  one  trip'  •> 
home  from  the  airport.  Such  stops 
are  sometimes  hints  that  a bribe 
would  be  welcome. 

Comrade  Petruk  added  that  in 
New  York  "you  get  the  impres 
sion  that  the  organization  of  trat 
fie,  outside  of  the  existence  of 
traffic  lights,  is  entrusted  to 
drivers'  common  sense  " Oh? 

Ordwav  P Burden  is  presiden r 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assi v- 
tance  Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council  He  welcomes  cor 
respondence  to  his  office  at  651 
Colonial  Bind.,  Washington  Twp. 
Westwood  P.O.,  NJ  07675. 


Newt  Order  Now! 

The  most  comprehensive  and  authoritative 
translated  legal  volumes  from  the 
People's  Republic  of  China: 

“The  Laws  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China” 
1979-1986 

A set  of  two  volumes  compiled  by 
The  Legislative  Affairs  Commission  of  the 
Standing  Committee  of  the  National 
People’s  Congress  of  the 
People  s Republic  of  China 


Please  send  sefs  of  ” The  Laws  of  the  People's 

Republic  of  China"  at  U.S.  $180.00  per  set  (two  volumes).  1 

am  enclosing  a check  in  the  amount  of  U.S.  $ 

payable  to  John  Jay  College.  (Price  includes  shipping  and 
handling.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery.) 


Name 

Address 


Return  to:  The  Center  for  the  Study  of  Law  & Society  in 
China.  John  Jay  College-CUNY.  Room  2132.  445  W.  59th 
Street.  New  York.  NY  10019. 
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Ph.D.  in  Criminal  Justice 


The  Criminal  Justice  Ph.D.  program,  under  the 
CUNY  Graduate  School  and  University  Center, 
gives  students  the  theoretical  background  and 
research  capability  needed  for  leadership  roles 
in  criminal  justice  and  university  teaching  and 
research  positions.  Our  doctoral  students  have 
unique  opportunities  to  work  with  the  largest 
and  most  complex  criminal  justice  agencies  in 

the  country. 


For  more  information,  contact: 
Office  of  Graduate  Studies 
John  Joy  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 
(212)  489-3967 


Feather  in  their  caps: 

Navajo  police  plan  own  academy 


Police  officials  of  the  Navajo  In- 
dian Nation,  citing  the  unique 
legal  knowledge  that  tribal  police 
must  have,  announced  last  month 
that  they  will  soon  open  a new 
training  facility  for  both  recruits 
and  experienced  officers. 

Previously,  tribal  police  were 
trained  at  a facility  behind  the 
police  headquarters  in  Window 
Rock,  Ariz..  However,  the 
women’s  dormitory  there  became 
so  deteriorated  that  it  was 
deemed  unusable  and  the 
academy  was  abandoned.  Since 
then,  tribal  police  recruits  have 
been  sent  to  the  Arizona  Law  En- 
forcement Training  Academy  in 
Tucson. 

Recruit  training  at  the  state 
facility  was  made  difficult, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  in  addi- 
tion to  learning  Federal  laws  af- 


fecting the  reservation,  they  have 
to  become  familiar  with  the  laws 
of  the  four  states  adjoining  the 
reservation,  Colorado  New  Mex- 
ico, Utah  and  Arizona.  ‘‘We  would 
have  Navajo  police  officers  come 
here  after  getting  nine  weeks  of 
training  in  a New  Mexico  police 
academy,”  said  Capt.  Rod  Covey, 
commander  of  the  academy  in 
Tucson.  ‘‘They  would  then  have 
to  take  a lot  of  the  same  basic 
courses  over  again.” 

The  new  academy  will  be 
located  near  Toyeii,  a small  Nava- 
jo community  about  60  miles 
from  Window  Rock,  on  the  site  of 
an  old  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
boarding  school.  The  facility  was 
first  given  to  the  Navajo  Nation 
by  the  BIA  in  1984.  Tribal  of- 
ficials had  tried  to  turn  it  into  an 
industrial  park,  but  the  idea  was 


quashed  when  it  became  apparent 
that  it  would  be  too  expensive  to 
convert  the  facility  and  it  was  too 
far  from  the  community  to  be  of 
use. 

With  only  20  openings  on  the 
tribal  force,  according  to  aux- 
iliary service  commander  Maj. 
George  Johns,  the  tribe  will  try  to 
get  as  much  mileage  as  possible 
out  of  the  new  academy. 

The  tribe  plans  to  conduct  in- 
service  training  programs  there 
for  experienced  officers,  in  addi- 
tion to  opening  it  up  to  non- 
Indian  officers  in  the  Four  Cor- 
ners area. 

“Instead  of  spending  $5,000  to 
send  three  police  officers  to 
Florida  for  training,  we  would  be 
able  to  spend  the  same  amount  to 
bring  in  the  instructor  to  train  30 
officers,”  said  Johns. 
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I am  curious,  blue: 

Bio  inventory  testing 

to  screen  police  applicants  seeks  clues  to  potential 


Going  beyond  testing 


Continued  from  Page  1 

abstracted  into  positive  and 
negative  images. 

The  Montclair  job  analysis,  ac- 
cording to  Ellison,  was  conducted 
in  1983  and  included  police  of- 
ficers, community  residents, 
criminals,  teenagers,  elected  of- 
ficials and  local  businessmen.  The 
procedure,  she  contends,  "should 
be  essential.” 

She  noted  that  the  Montclair 
Police  Department  does  not  use  a 
standard  psychological  test  such 
as  MMPI  because  it  found  it  can 
do  a better  job  of  screening 
without  one.  "We  have  had  people 
who  failed  psychological  at  other 
places  and  did  well  for  us,  and 
some  who  passed  psychological 
other  places  but  failed  our  inter- 
view and  got  into  trouble,”  she 
told  LEN. 

The  department’s  interview 
board  includes  a sergeant  or 
lieutentant  from  the  agency,  an 
officer  of  command  rank  from 
another  department,  a psychol- 
ogist and  a citizen  of  the  town. 
The  board  must  include  one 
minority  group  member  and  one 
female,  Ellison  said. 

The  interview  includes  routine 
questions,  Ellison  said,  along 
with  questions  that  present  the 
candidate  with  a moral  or  ethical 
dilemma,  such  as  "What  would 
you  do  if  the  sergeant  who  is  your 
probationary  officer  steals  some- 
thing?” or  "Would  you  arrest 
your  mother  for  running  a red 
light?" 

No  Wrong  Answers 
"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
right  and  wrong  answer,"  Ellison 
said,  but  if  there  were,  the  type  of 
wrong  answer  that  could  ruin  a 
candidate’s  chances  would  be  "if 
you  have  someone  who  said  it 
wouldn’t  bother  him  if  he  were  in- 
volved in  a shooting  incident  and 
the  bullet  went  astray  and  killed  a 
10-year-old,  yet  he  cried  when  his 
athletic  team  lost.”  The  depart- 
ment has  had  two  such  answers 
from  candidates,  said  Ellison. 

The  Police  Department  in 
Madison,  Wise.,  also  employs  a 
screening  process  that  includes 
interviews  with  members  of  the 
department  and  the  community, 
but  the  questions  posed  to  police 
candidates  there  differ  slightly 
from  those  commonly  used 
elsewhere. 

"We  look  at  the  broader  issues 
in  the  oral  interview  stage,"  said 
Lieut,  William  Housley,  the 
department’s  director  of  training. 
"We  look  at  things  like  ethnic 
questions,  racial  issues  and  we  try 
to  identify  a candidates  sensitivi- 
ty to  those  definitions. 

Contemporary  Issues  Raised 
"We  don’t  ask  situational  ques- 
tions,” he  told  LEN.  "We  want  to 
hear  the  applicant  respond  to 
open-ended  questions.  Before  we 
do  the  interview,  we  really  sit 
down  with  all  our  criteria  and  try 
to  address  contemporary  issues. " 

Applicants  who  pass  the  oral  in- 
terview board  must  also  undergo 


a one-on-one  session  with  the 
chief  of  police. 

DeKalb  County’s  Robert  War- 
shaw  noted  that  all  police  depart- 
ments have  to  be  cautious  about 
disparate  impact  in  the  oral  inter- 
view stage. 

"The  first  rule  of  thumb,"  he 
said,  "is  that  there  must  be  con- 
sistency in  the  kind  of  questions 
that  are  asked  of  candidates." 
Departments  cannot  arbitrarily 
choose  a particular  question  for  a 
member  of  a minority  group  or  for 
a woman. 

"By  and  large,  you  have  the 
boilerplate  questions  — telling 
the  board  something  about  your- 
self, asking  the  candidate  what  he 
or  she  envisions  to  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  a police  officer,  why 
they  want  to  be  a police  officer 
and  so  on." 

Boilerplate  Responses 
The  hidden  risk  with  boilerplate 
questions,  said  Warshaw,  is  that 
the  answers  begin  to  become 
"boilerplate”  as  well.  "There  is 
not  a candidate  that  I’ve  ever  en- 
countered who  has  not  stated  as  a 
reason  for  wanting  to  be  a police 
officer,  'Because  I want  to  help 
people,’  ” he  quipped. 

Interviewers  must  look  beyond 
this,  he  said,  to  examine  such 
peripheral  issues  as  the  can- 
didate's level  of  self-confidence, 
his  ability  to  express  himself  and 
"the  fortitude  of  his  convictions." 

Warshaw  said  the  process  gets 
difficult,  however,  when  an  inter- 
viewer is  dealing  with  a young 
recruit.  In  such  instances,  he  sug- 
gested, the  oral  interview 
becomes  far  less  effective. 

"When  you  subject  a 32-year- 
old  person  to  an  oral  interview 
and  you  get  beyond  the  boiler- 
plate questions  to  more  substan- 
tive questions,  you  are  dealing 
with  people  who  have  at  least 
lived  some  significant  parts  of 
their  lives,"  he  said. 

"When  you  are  interviewing 
people  at  age  19  or  20,  and  you  say 
‘Let  me  have  your  philosophy  of 
life,'  or  ‘How  would  you  handle 
situations  here,'  the  biggest  prob- 
lem these  people  may  have  ever 
had  is  acne." 

In  Warshaw’s  agency,  the  inter- 
viewing panel  is  composed  of 
several  members  of  the  police 
department,  including  an  assis- 
tant chief,  plus  representatives  of 
the  county’s  personnel  depart- 
ment and  a representative  from 
its  affirmative  action  office. 

What  Kind  of  Psychologist? 

The  DeKalb  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  does  not  in- 
clude a psychologist  on  its  inter- 
view panel.  Whether  or  not  a 
psychologist  is  absolutely 
necessary,  said  Warshaw, 
depends  on  the  type  of  psy- 
chologist the  department  would 
use. 

"If  you  are  dealing  with  a 
psychologist  that  has  a proven 
track  record  and  specific  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  public  safe- 
ty hiring,  who  has  withstood 


court  challenges  and  whose 
understanding  of  the  police  role  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  nature  of  his 
practice,  then  yes"  it  would  be 
practical  to  have  one  on  the  panel, 
he  said. 

The  police  departments  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Madison,  however, 
deem  a psychologist  absolutely 
necessary  for  their  screening  pur- 
poses. 

According  to  Madison's  Lieute- 
nant Housley,  the  department 
supplements  its  panel  of 
representatives  of  the  community 
and  the  police  department  with 
the  a psychiatrist  from  the  facul- 
ty of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  Madison. 

Detecting  Character  Traits 
"I  think  it  is  important  to 
assure  that  there  is  a professional 
who  can  discuss  issues  with  the 
candidate  and  has  the  training 
and  ability  to  pick  up  personality 
traits  and  characteristics  that 
could  be  problem  when  combined 
with  stress  on  the  job,”  he  told 
LEN. 

Dr.  Kay  added  that  lay  panels 
simply  do  not  have  the  training  to 
detect  some  of  the  more  subtle 
elements  in  a candidate’s 
makeup.  "Psychologists  have 
training  in  abnormal  psychology, 
personality  theory  and  in  testing 
and  evaluation  that  gives  us  a 
broad  base  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience to  be  able  to  detect  cer- 
tain characteristics  that  would 
make  a candidate  unsuitable  for 
police  work." 

In  a future  issue:  the  legal  chal- 
lenges to  applicant  screening. 


In  addition  to  the  various 
standardized  psychological  ex- 
aminations that  have  become 
part  of  the  pre-employment 
screening  repertoire  in  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  some 
departments  are  now  trying  to 
sift  through  applicants’ 
psyches  through  the  use  of  a 
profiling  method  known  as  the 
Biographical  Inventory  Test. 

Created  by  a Washington, 
D.C.,  consulting  firm,  the 
Biographical  Inventory  Test 
has  been  used  in  a wide  array  of 
settings  over  the  past  20  years 
to  measure  management 
potential.  The  basics  of  the  ap- 
proach, however,  have  a much 
longer  history,  according  to 
Dr.  Charles  Bahn,  a professor 
of  psychology  at  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice. 

"In  the  World  War  II  selec- 
tion process,  biographical  in- 
ventory questions  were  found 
to  be  highly  predictive,"  Bahn 
noted.  "In  selecting  pilots,  for 
example,  it  was  found  that  a 
‘yes'  answer  to  the  question, 
‘Did  you  own  or  tinker  with  a 
motorcycle  during  your 
teenage  years?'  was  highly 
predictive  of  success  in  pilot 
training." 

The  Biographical  Inventory 
Test,  a 196-question  profile, 
uses  surrogate  questions  to 
predict  potential,  Bahn  said. 
And,  according  to  Dr. 
Katherine  Ellison  of  Montclair 
State  College,  one  of  the  more 
provocative  questions  on  the 
test  is  "When  did  you  first 
start  having  sex?" 


Ellison  said  that  research 
has  shown  that  those  who  did 
not  start  having  sex  until  later 
in  life  did  not  make  good  detec- 
tives. "It  is  predictive,  but  I'm 
not  sure  why,"  she  said. 

Most  of  the  questions,  accor- 
ding^to  Bahn,  are  more  in- 
nocuous. They  include.  "Do 
you  have  a bank  account?"  and 
"In  the  last  six  months  how 
many  days  did  you  stay  home 
sick?" 

The  test’s  use  in  a law  en- 
forcement setting  got  its  start 
when  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  asked  the  test’s 
designers,  the  firm  of  Richard- 
son, Henry  and  Bellows,  to 
devise  a method  of  selecting 
police  officers  that  would  be 
more  culture-free  and  have  less 
a discriminatory  impact  than 
other  tests. 

‘‘They  felt  that  the 
biographical  inventory  ap- 
proach would  be  less 
discriminatory,"  said  Bahn, 
"and  it  is." 

The  consulting  firm  has 
worked  with  the  New  Jersey 
State  Police  on  the  test  and  has 
developed  a version  for  the 
Suffolk  County,  N.Y.,  Police 
Department.  The  test  is 
generally  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  psychological 
screening  examinations,  such 
as  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic 
Personality  Inventory  and  the 
California  Personality  Inven- 
tory, among  others,  but,  said 
Bahn,  "the  biographical  inven- 
tory is  the  essential  personali- 
ty test,  as  it  were." 


Answer  The 
Call  To  Honor 


Every  day  you  and  600,000  fellow  law 
enforcement  officers  risk  your  lives  to 
protect  America.  It's  time  we  honor  the 
men  and  women  who  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  and  those  who  continue  to  serve. 
We  need  $5  million  to  build  our 
memorial  in  Washington,  DC,  on 
Judiciary  Square,  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  says  we  must  raise  all 
the  money  from  private  donations 
before  October,  1989  or  there  will 
be  no  groundbreaking  ceremony. 


Help  build  The  National  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers'  Memorial  and  establish 
a lasting  tribute  to  honor  our  fellow  law 
enforcement  officers. 


•ve. 

jBI 

ME 


National 

I^aw  Enforcement  Officers' 

MEMORIAL  FUND, 


Inc. 


FROM: 


□ Donation  in  memory  of: 


Print  name,  address  and  phone. 

TO:  Craig  Floyd 

Executive  Director 
National  Law  Enforcement 
Officers’  Memorial  Fund 
1360  Beverly  Road 
McLean,  VA  22101 


□ To  help  build  the  National  Law 
Enforcement  Officers'  Memorial.  I 
have  enclosed  my  maximum  tax 
deductible  contribution  of: 

□ $10  D$15  □ $25  D$50  D$100 

□ Other  $ 
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Poklemba: 


Training  our  way  out  of  the  liability  crisis 


By  John  J.  Poklemba 

Last  year,  it  was  clear  that  turmoil  in 
the  insurance  industry  was  having  a 
major  impact  on  local  government.  Its 
most  obvious  cause  was  the  increasing 
number  of  lawsuits  filed  against  towns, 
villages,  counties  and  cities  and  their 
component  departments. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  were  the 
lightning  rods  in  this  storm  of  litigation. 
As  the  most  intrinsically  hazardous  of 
municipal  services,  police  and  sheriffs' 
departments  are  too  often  forced  to  de- 
fend themselves  in  suits  based  on  in- 
creasingly exotic  theories  of  liability. 

What  has  happened  in  a year?  Some 
people  are  saying  that  the  liability  crisis 
is  over.  They  say  that  insurance  com- 
panies raked  in  record  profits  last  year; 
that  insurance  contracts  are  no  longer  be- 
ing cancelled  in  mid-term;  that  premium 
rates  have  stabilized;  that  new  laws  are  in 
place  that  give  the  state  more  control 
over  upward-spiraling  rates.  They  can 
even  point  to  the  fact  that  New  York  and 
eight  other  states  are  suing  the  giants  of 
the  insurance  industry.  The  charge?  That 
the  whole  liability  crisis  was  a monstrous 
fraud  on  the  public,  a conspiracy  to  rasie 
insurance  company  profits. 


Are  things  back  to  normal?  Certainly 
not. 

1 1 s a fact  that  the  urgency,  the  sense  of 
crisis,  has  abated.  The  headlines  are 
gone.  But  the  fundamental  legal  and 
economic  changes  that  brought  about 
the  crisis  remain,  and  we  in  law  enforce- 
ment must  play  by  new  and  exacting 
rules. 

Insurance  is  available.  People  aren't 
that  worried  about  it  anymore.  You  can 
buy  it  to  cover  the  operations  of  the  coun- 
ty jail  or  the  festivities  at  the  Maple 
Syrup  Festival.  But  at  a price.  A much 
higher  price  than  we  paid  10  or  even  5 
years  ago. 

And  be  sure  to  read  that  policy  closely. 
You’ll  find  that  it  finds  far  more  restric- 
tive coverage  than  it  once  did. 

Welcome  to  the  post-insurance  crisis 
world. 

What  now  for  police  training  and  ad- 
ministration? Is  the  heat  off? 

Not  a chance,  unless  we  can  somehow 
ignore  10  years  of  lawsuits  and  court 
decisions  holding  police  agencies  liable 
for  negligence  in  supervision  and  train- 
ing, and  liable  for  damages  under  Federal 
civil  rights  statutes  and  new  theories  of 
liability  under  state  law. 


Other  Voices 


A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 

No  place  for  youngsters 

"A  bill  passed  by  the  Iowa  House  would  permit  the  jailing  among  adults  of  juveniles 
as  young  as  age  14  who  are  suspected  of  committing  crimes  as  minor  as  public  intox- 
ication, possession  of  drugs,  assault  or  indecent  exposure.  The  measure  is  a com- 
promise. On  one  side  are  law-enforcement  officials  and  lawmakers  who  believe  that  a 
little  time  behind  bars  will  shock  juvenile  delinquents  into  going  straight.  On  the 
other  are  those  concerned  about  the  alarming  statistics  of  children  and  youth  who  are 
abused  or  killed  or  commit  suicide  in  jails.  The  bill  awaiting  action  in  the  Senate  con- 
tains language  assuring  that  juveniles  aren’t  put  in  dangerous  situations.  They  would 
have  to  be  segregated  from  adult  prisoners  and  could  be  jailed  for  no  more  than  six 
hours  without  a judge’s  or  magistrate’s  approval,  and  even  then  for  not  more  than  24 
hours.  The  intent  of  the  bill  is  that  jailing  juveniles  be  the  rare  exception  to  protect 
public  safety  or  property  when  there  is  no  alternative.  Still,  the  Legislature  must  be 
aware  that  making  it  easier  to  jail  juveniles  opens  the  door  to  abuse.  A by-product  of 
this  bill  is  that  it  will  relieve  pressure  on  state  and  local  officials  to  build  more  juvenile 
shelters  as  alternatives  to  jail.  And  that  means  more  kids  will  go  to  jail  in  Iowa. 
Lawmakers  should  not  let  that  happen.  Nor  should  they  accept  the  notion  that  the 
solution  to  juvenile  delinquency  is  to  lock  up  youngsters  along  with  adults  in  county 
and  city  jails.” 

— The  Des  Moines  Register  Tribune 
April  2,  1988 


Witness  tampering?  You  bet 

“On  the  radio  this  week,  impeached  Gov.  Evan  Mecham  continued  to  whine  about 
alleged  ‘police-state  harassment  of  witnesses’  by  the  Department  of  Public  Safety. 
Never  mind  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  the  Pima  County  attorney,  the 
Maricopa  County  sheriff’s  office  and  acting  Gov.  Rose  Mofford  all  have  dismissed  the 
allegations.  Maybe  they  are  partners  in  the  conspiracy  to  drive  Mecham  from  office. 
Mecham  went  on  to  promise  that,  should  he  miraculously  survive  the  triple  whammy 
(impeachment,  criminal  trial  and  recall  election),  he  will  fire  DPS  Director  Ralph 
Milstead,  the  star  prosecution  witness  on  the  obstruction  of  justice  charge.  ‘I  think 
he’ll  be  looking  for  other  employment,’  Mecham  said.  ’He  certainly  can  be  let  go  for 
cause,  you  bet.'  Well,  now.  If  threatening  a key  witness  with  the  loss  of  employment 
doesn't  constitute  tampering,  what  does?  Mecham  no  doubt  will  allege  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  intimidating  Milstead,  so  he  can’t  be  guilty  of  witness  tampering,  even  as 
he  rationalized  his  accusation  that  DPS  Lieut.  Beau  Johnson  stole  a confidential 
report  — a charge  he  subsequently  had  to  retract.  Will  Mecham  moralists  see  any 
more  impropriety  or  irony  in  the  governor’s  threatening  to  fire  Milstead  than  they 
saw  in  his  casual  attack  on  the  character  and  good  name  of  Beau  Johnson?  Sad  to  say, 
probably  not.” 

— The  Arizona  Republic 
March  24,  1988 


The  clock  is  not  about  to  start  running 
backward  on  these  things.  We  must  fac- 
tor higher  insurance  costs  into  our  agen- 
cy budgets.  We  must  accept  more 
restricted  coverage  under  that  insurance 
we  can  buy.  But  those  new  realities  are 
not  the  only  legacy  of  recent  years.  More 
far-reaching,  enduring  and  profound 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  law, 
changes  that  have  the  effect  of  demand- 
ing high  standards  in  law  enforcement 
training,  supervision  and  performance. 

The  courts  have  held  us  more  and  more 
accountable  as  administrators  and 
trainers.  Where  they  found  no  rules  or 
procedures  for  officers  on  the  street  to 
follow,  they  said  it  was  negligent  of  us 
not  to  have  them.  Where  they  saw  poor 
police  performance,  they  said  we  had  not 
trained  our  officers  properly.  Where  they 
saw  police  misconduct,  they  said  we  did 
not  adequately  supervise  them  and 
discipline  them  when  they  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  professional  conduct. 

These  are  the  rules  now,  the  standards 
we  are  held  to.  The  courts  may  still  be 
quibbling  over  whether  the  legal  stan- 
dard is  negligence,  gross  negligence  or 
specific  intent.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
legal  standard  of  police  performance  is 
very  high,  and  so  will  it  stay. 

A true  profession  sets  its  own  stan- 
dards — standards  that  are  higher  and 
stricter  than  would  be  imposed  by  out- 
siders. I see  many  encouraging  signs  that 
the  law  enforcement  profession 
recognizes  this. 

We  have  learned.  We  have  changed. 
We  have  demonstrated  leadership  and 
professional  responsibility.  We  have 
moved  toward  tighter  administration, 
better  record-keeping,  more  formalized 
procedures  in  supervision  and  ad- 
ministration. We  have  adopted  well- 
thought-out  written  policies  and  standar- 


Letters 


dized  operating  procedures  to  guide  our 
officers  in  the  field. 

Law  enforcement  accreditation  will 
better  enable  agencies  to  assess 
themselves  and  determine  just  what  they 
need  to  meet  the  highest  possible  stan- 
dard of  administration  and  performance. 
It  will  return  to  law  enforcement  ex- 
ecutives the  initiative  in  making  law  en- 
forcement policy  that  has  for  too  long 
been  presumed  by  the  courts. 

Above  all,  the  professional  training  of 
law  enforcement  personnel  has  taken  on  a 
new  urgency.  The  liability  crisis  threw 
down  a great  challenge  to  the  training 
community,  a challenge  that  has  been 
boldly  accepted. 

Few  outside  of  this  community  under- 
stand just  how  much  has  been  accom- 
plished toward  meeting  that  challenge, 
and  in  how  short  a time.  Law  enforce- 
ment training  is  hardly  old  news.  It  was 
only  in  1960  that  New  York  became  the 
first  state  in  the  nation  to  mandate  a 
basic  training  program  for  each  police 
recruit.  We  began  with  a modest  require- 
ment of  70  hours  of  instruction  in  the 
penal  law  and  basic  police  procedure.  To- 
day, every  new  recruit  receives  a 
minimum  of  400  hours  of  basic  training. 
The  courses  at  virtually  all  regional 
academies  far  exceed  that  minimum. 

A profession  sets  high  standards  for 
itself  and  is  not  satisfied  with  minimums. 
And  so,  beyond  basic  training,  we  have 
developed  a host  of  training  oppor- 
tunities for  law  enforcement  profes- 
Continued  on  Page  15 

John  J.  Poklemba  is  New  York  State's 

Director  of  Criminal  Justice  and  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Division  of  Criminal  Justice 
Services.  The  preceding  commentary  is 
adapted  from  remarks  he  made  at  a state 
conference  on  police  training  on  April  5. 


To  the  editor: 

Thank  you  for  your  article  concerning 
our  “Model  Manual  of  Law  Enforcement 
Rules,  Regulations  and  General  Orders,” 
which  conspicuously  appeared  in  the 
March  15  issue  of  LEN. 

I was  impressed  by  the  scope  and 
length  of  the  article.  In  fact,  you  included 
all  of  the  salient  facts  about  the  purpose 
of  the  model  manual  that  I would  have 
addressed  had  I written  it.  We  have 
received  many  inquiries  about  the  model 
manual  from  other  states,  but  your  arti- 
cle will  instruct  an  even  wider  audience 
about  the  manual  itself  as  well  as  en- 
courage other  states  to  develop  com- 
parable policy  resources  for  their  own 
departments.  In  fact,  I have  already 
received  requests  for  copies  of  the 
manual  from  readers  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  The  response  to  our  manual 
has,  overall,  proved  overwhelming:  We 
have  already  run  out  of  copies.  The 
manual  will  be  reprinted  in  early  June. 

ROBERT  HICKS 
Criminal  Justice  Analyst 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice  Services 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
Richmond,  Va. 


To  the  editor: 

I wanted  to  take  a moment  out  of  your 
busy  day  to  thank  you  for  the  article  on 
Reno,  the  COP  Program  and  yours  truly 
in  Law  Enforcement  News  (March  15, 
1988).  I was  more  than  pleased  with  the 
article.  It  reads  with  such  candor  and 
spontaneity  that  most  readers  will 
believe  that  we  have  known  each  other 
for  years.  You  have  a very  effective  and 
thorough  interviewing  style. 

We  in  Reno  are  honored  by  your  article 
and  are  humbled  by  the  thought  that  we 
have  something  that  might  be  useful  to 
others.  In  my  27  years  in  law  enforce- 
ment, no  event  has  pleased  me  more  than 
your  feature. 

I am  considering  forwarding  a copy  of 
your  paper  to  the  executive  editor  of  the 
Reno  Gazette- Journal,  with  a note  sug- 
gesting that  he  might  wish  to  contact 
you  for  some  pointers  on  interviewing. 
Another  shot  fired  on  the  local  jour- 
nalistic battle  field. 

ROBERT  V.  BRADSHAW 
Chief  of  Police 
Reno,  Nev. 
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Throughout  the  United  States,  tens  of  thousands  of 
police  officers  owe  their  advanced  educations  to  u 
Federal  funding  effort  known  as  the  Law  Enforcement 
Education  Program,  which  in  the  1960's  and  70's  paid 
the  tuition  so  that  officers  could  go  to  college.  And,  in- 
directly, these  officers  can  tip  their  caps  to  a professor  at 
American  University's  School  of  Justice.  Dr.  Arnold  S. 
Trebach.  It  was  Trebach  who,  as  principal  author  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission's  "1961  Justice  Report," 
helped  to  spur  changes  in  Federal  and  local  police 
departments,  including,  ultimately,  the  creation  of  the 
LEEP  program. 


Liver  the  course  of  a long  and  prolific  career,  Trebach 
has  made  an  imprint  on  numerous  areas  of  criminal 
justice,  from  serving  as  a consultant  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  administering  a criminal  defense  pro- 
ject for  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asociation. 
Last  year,  Trebach's  work  took  another  bold  step  for- 
ward when  he  founded  the  Drug  Policy  Foundation, 
which  is  described  as  "an  independent  think  tank 
devoted  to  promoting  peaceful  and  effective  drug  policy 
reform. " 

Simply  stated,  when  it  comes  to  the  current  war  on 
drugs,  Arnold  Trebach  is  a conscientious  objector. 


Trebach 's  attempt  to  preach  a gospel  of  peaceful  coex- 
istence with  the  reality  of  drugs  has  made  him  an 
anathema  in  most  high-level  official  circles,  particularly 
in  an  era  when  those  who  use  illegal  drugs  are  loudly 
decried  as  "accomplices  to  murder."  But,  says  the  ir- 
repressible professor,  the  whole  idea  of  a war  on  drugs  in 
as  inappropriate  as  it  is  unu  innable.  What  the  idea  boils 
down  to,  he  suggests,  is  a war  against  one-quarter  of  the 
American  people  — the  estimated  number  of  Americans 
who  have  sampled  illegal  drugs.  Moreover,  says 
Trebach,  the  war  on  drugs  loses  touch  with  rationality 
because  it  distinguishes  between  illegal  drugs  and  legal 
ones,  when,  in  his  estimation,  there  is  no  distinction 
other  than  their  legal  status. 


Although  most  anti-drug  activists  are  quick  to  suggest 
that  Trebach  is  a virtual  corrupter  of  American  youth, 
he  makes  it  clear  that  his  plea  for  more  rational  com- 
promise policies  on  drugs  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a 
rallying  cry  for  more  widespread  drug  use.  Trebach's 
view  is  that  "we'd  all  be  better  of f if  nobody  used  drugs, " 
legal  or  illegal,  and  that  includes  tobacco,  alcohol  and 
caffeine,  in  his  estimation.  But,  he  adds,  there  are  those 
who  can  and  will  use  drugs  — legal  or  illegal  — in  a 
responsible  way,  and  his  push  for  "drug peace" includes 
the  notion  that  responsible  use  be  recognized  and  that 


the  hallmarks  of  such  use  be  communicated  to  the 
population  in  an  honest,  frank  way.  It  may  hurt  officials 
to  have  to  do  this,  he  suggests,  but  he  does  not  shrink 
from  the  view  that  it  is  necessary. 

Trebach 's  views  of  the  war  on  drugs  are  shaped  in  part 
by  the  conclusion  that  the  war  has  claimed  as  its  victims 
some  of  society's  most  pitiful  members  — the  seriously 
ill,  who  are  denied  access  to  narcotic  pain  relief—  as  well 
as  society's  protectors,  the  police  establishment  To 
Trebach,  the  police  role  in  combating  drugs  is  roughly 
akin  to  sending  Marines  into  Beirut:  The  mission  is  fuz- 
zy and  extremely  difficult.  He  echoes  the  notion  of  the 
pioneering  police  thinker  August  Vollmer  that  police 
work  in  the  drug  field  corrodes  the  entire  police  institu- 
tion, subjecting  officers  to  enormous  temptations  of  cor- 
ruption and  enormous  temptations  to  violate  the  law  in 
order  to  enforce  it.  Says  Trebach,  "I  view  my  friends  in 
law  enforcement  with  great  admiration,  and  I worry 
about  them.  " 


1 he  59-year-old  professor  maintains  that  his  call  for 
peaceful  compromise  on  illegal  drugs  is  quietly  catching 
on,  even  at  the  highest  levels  of  government.  In  a nut- 
shell, he  says,  "There  are  a lot  of  people  out  there  who  are 
saying  that  this  drug  war  doesn't  make  much  sense 
anymore. " 


“Not  only  policemen,  but  the 
entire  police  institution  in 
America  is  being  corroded  by 
the  continued  work  in  the 

drug  field.” 


Arnold  S. 

Trebach 

President  of  the  Drug  Policy  Foundation, 
and  a leading  thinker  In  the  cause  of 
alternative  policies  toward  drugs. 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Peter  Dodenhoff 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  In  a nutshell,  why  is 
America  losing  the  war  on  drug,  as  the  title  of  your 
newest  book  suggests? 

TREBACH:  Well,  for  a whole  variety  of  reasons,  not 
least  of  which  is  that  the  whole  concept  of  a "war”  on 
drugs  is  inappropriate.  There's  no  way  you  can  have  a 
war  on  a chemical.  What  you  really  have  is  a war  on  a 
significant  segment  of  the  American  people.  Roughly 
one  in  four  Americans  used  an  illegal  drug  within  the 
past  12  months,  so  what  you’re  saying  is  that  we’re  go- 
ing to  go  to  war  against  25  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. That’s  a civil  war.  If  it’s  only  a war  in  rhetoric,  then 
it’s  just  great  political  fun.  But  it’s  becoming  a war, 
especially  when  Mrs.  Reagan  talks  of  occasional  users  of 
illegal  drugs  as  accomplices  to  murder,  and  when  other 
people  take  this  as  an  invitation  to  lynch  law.  So  we  are 
in  a position  where  this  is  becoming  a real  war,  more  or 
less  a sectarian  or  civil  war,  and  we  should  tremble  to 
think  where  such  attitudes  could  lead  us. 

That’s  the  first  part  of  the  problem.  Another  reason 


why  we’re  losing  the  war  is  because  we  do  not 
distinguish  between  the  legal  drugs  and  the  illegal 
drugs  with  any  degree  of  rationality.  We  act  as  if  there  is 
a distinction,  when  in  fact  there  isn’t.  To  say  we’re  going 
to  war  against  the  illegal  drugs,  which  really  are  not  a 
great  health  threat  on  the  whole  to  the  American  people, 
and  virtually  ignore  the  legal  drugs  is  irrational. 

Another  reason  why  it's  failing  is  that  we  have  never 
shown  any  great  ability  at  Prohibition.  We  failed  at  it  in 
the  20’s,  we  are  now  failing  at  it  in  the  80’s,  and  there’s 
no  evidence  whatsoever  that  we  can  succeed  at  it  in  the 
future,  even  if  we  turn  the  society  into  a police  state. 

LEN:  If  cost  were  no  object,  is  the  war  winnable? 

TREBACH:  I know  of  no  way  to  do  it.  Suppose  a new 
Democratic  administration  gets  in,  and  they  say,  "Let’s 
get  this  curious  fellow  Trebach,  he  claims  to  know  a lit- 
tle bit  about  these  drugs,  and  let's  make  him  the  drug 
war  czar  and  give  him  $10  billion."  I would  have  to  say 
to  the  President,  "I’m  more  stunned  than  flattered  that 
you  asked  me.  but  I would  not  know  how  to  use  those 
$ 1 0 billion  or  $20  billion  to  successfully  win  a war  as  that 
war  is  currently  defined.”  There’s  nothing  in  our 


history,  nothing  in  the  history  of  any  other  major  coun- 
try to  suggest  that  that  can  be  done. 

LEN:  So  you’re  suggesting,  then,  that  winning  this  war , 
if  in  fact  it’s  feasible,  would  entail  costs  that  go  far 
beyond  monetary  expenditures? 

TREBACH:  Yeah.  What  most  objective  observers  have 
seen  is  that  to  even  push  the  war  rationally  and  logically 
further  down  the  current  path  will  go  very  far  in  the 
direction  of  creating  a police  state.  We  are  doing  that 
already  and  it’s  not  working.  We’re  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion. And  mind  you,  these  thoughts  are  not  mine  alone. 
President  Nixon’s  commission  on  marijuana  and  drug 
abuse,  headed  by  Governor  (William)  Schafer,  said  that 
it  is  possible  to  really  increase  the  level  of  police  power 
and  military  power  applied  to  the  drug  war.  but  this 
could  well  mean  the  invasion  of  many  of  the  most 
cherished  rights  of  Americans. 

LEN:  That  commission  recommended  that  current 
marijuana  laws  be  replaced  by  a decriminalized  ap- 
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“What  we’re  doing 
now  is  very  close  to 
what  we  did  in  the 
20  ’s  [with  Prohibition] 
except  that  it’s  now 
more  savage.  In  the 
20 ’s  we  did  not  go 
after  users;  we  went 
after  sellers  and 
racketeers.” 

Continued  from  Page  9 

proarh.  Why  were  those  recommendations  written  off? 

TREBACH:  Well,  first  remember  that  every  major  com- 
mission that  has  studied  marijuana  has  come  to 
remarkably  similar  conclusions.  Every  one  of  them  went 
out  there  probably  expecting  to  find  how  marijuana  was 
tearing  up  the  people.  Each  of  them  concluded  that 
while  marijuana  was  not  harmless  — and  I agree,  it  s not 
harmless  — it  simply  did  not  present  a great  threat,  on 
the  whole,  to  the  people  of  the  country  where  it  was  be- 
ing used.  President  Nixon  went  out  there,  I ’m  sure,  with 
the  hope  that  the  commission  would  come  back  and 
damn  this  evil  weed.  They  didn't.  They  said,  “We  looked 
at  the  evidence,  and  though  marijuana  can  be  a difficult 
problem  for  many  people,  on  the  whole  it’s  not  a very 
damaging  presence  in  our  society,  and  we  should  be 
somewhat  more  lenient  with  it."  As  in  the  past,  it's  the 
last  thing  that  the  people  who  set  up  the  commission 
wanted  to  hear.  Nixon  didn’t  want  to  hear  this  stuff.  He 
didn’t  want  rationality.  It  was  politically  unacceptable, 
and  that's  been  our  problem  with  most  of  the  drugs.  We 
set  up  political  standards  for  science,  for  objective 
research,  and  when  the  science  and  objective  research 
don’t  comport,  we  go  with  politics  rather  than  with 
science. 


of  both  responses.  As  I pointed  out  in  The  Great  Drug 
War,  ” clearly  the  experience  of  Holland  and  Alaska  with 
respect  to  marijuana,  which  are  really  the  only  two  ex- 
amples we  have  of  a very  lenient  approach  toward  any  of 
the  illicit  drugs,  suggests  that  nothing  terrible  would 
happen  if  we  remove  some  of  the  criminal  sanctions.  In 
Alaska,  as  I documented,  there's  been  no  dramatic 
change  in  drug  use.  Illicit  drug  use  is  very  high  in 
Alaska  anyhow,  but  there’s  nothing  to  indicate  that  it 
went  up  after  the  Raven  decision  in  ’75,  and  no  indica- 
tion of  an  increase  in  auto  accidents  or  anything  of  this 
nature.  The  Supreme  Court  there  found  that  the  right  to 
privacy,  as  spelled  out  in  the  Alaska  Constitution,  gives 
people  in  that  state  the  right  to  grow  and  possess  mari- 
juana in  their  homes  for  personal  use.  So  it’s  legal,  not 
just  decriminalized.  In  Holland,  you  find  that  while  it  s 
illegal,  the  authorities  virtually  do  not  enforce  the  law 
against  possession  or  small  sales.  The  youth  of  Holland 
can  buy  all  the  drugs  they  want,  and  there  you  have  in- 
dications of  a drop  from  the  old  days.  Any  survey  of 
Dutch  use  that  I've  studied  shows  that  one-half  of  one 
percent  use  marijuana  daily.  That’s  in  a country  where 
the  kids  can  get  all  the  pot  they  want,  right  off  the 
menus  of  coffee  houses.  In  this  country,  as  I found  when 
I wrote  the  book,  it’s  about  four  to  five  percent.  In  other 
words,  it’s  about  10  times  as  much  in  this  country. 

LEN:  Any  thoughts  as  to  what  that  might  be  at- 
tributable to? 

TREBACH:  I suspect  that  it’s  partly  that  the  Dutch 
rely  more  on  cultural,  familial  and  social  controls,  and 
they  are  generally  a very  conservative  people.  It’s  not 
that  they  look  upon  the  use  of  marijuana  lightly,  but  on 
the  other  hand  they  don’t  like  the  idea  of  the  cops  ar- 
resting their  children.  So,  for  them,  the  major  controls 
are  where  they  should  be:  in  the  family,  in  the  church,  in 
the  culture.  Also,  I think  the  Dutch  youths  are  bored 
with  marijuana:  there’s  nothing  deviant  about  it. 
Society  is  already  saying  you  can  get  all  the  pot  you 
want,  although  we  don't  think  you’re  wise  in  doing  so. 

Drug  peace,  not  surrender 

LEN:  You  refer  to  the  alternative  to  a war  on  drugs  as 
“drug  peace.”  If  the  war  on  drugs  is  not  winnable,  is  the 
alternative,  as  some  have  said,  mere  surrender? 


maintenance,  and  then  on  to  injectable  drugs.  We  must 
consider  the  possibility  of  providing  injectable  drugs 
and  clean  needles,  so  that  a new  compromise  goal  might 
be  to  start  saying  that  we  accept  the  presence  of  inject- 
ing addicts  in  our  society  — although  we  wish  they 
weren't  here  — and  our  job  is  to  keep  them  alive  and 
create  healthy  injecting  addicts.  That,  of  course,  just 
shakes  a lot  of  experts  up.  Their  faces  simply  cloud  over, 
and  it  is  politically  unacceptable.  But  we’d  better  start 
accepting  that,  because  the  major  engine  for  the  trans- 
mission of  AIDS  is  not  the  homosexual  couple,  but  the 
heterosexual  injecting  addict. 

Drug-free  would  be  better 
LEN:  What’s  your  personal  position  on  the  use  of  drugs, 
whether  licit  or  illicit?  You  don’t  appear  to  be  sanction- 
ing such  use.  . . 

TREBACH:  That's  right.  My  feeling  is  that  we’d  be  bet- 
ter off  if  none  of  us  used  any  of  these  things.  Right  now, 
I ’m  sitting  here  drinking  a beer  while  I 'm  talking  to  you. 
And  guess  what?  The  beer  is  non-alcoholic.  I decided 
that  I do  much  better  without  any  alcohol  at  all.  I ’ve  had 
one  glass  of  real  wine  in  the  last  six  weeks.  So  personal- 
ly, I would  support  total  abstinence  from  any  drug,  in- 
cluding alcohol.  It  would  be  a great  thing.  I don’t  smoke, 
drink  or  do  anything  of  this  nature  myself.  But  that’s 
personal.  The  fact  that  my  neighbor  may  be  doing 
something  totally  different  with  alcohol  or  any  other 
drug  is,  in  a democracy,  none  of  my  damn  business,  in  a 
way.  I don’t  want  my  neighbor  coming  over  my  fence 
and  throwing  out  his  beer  bottles  or  his  needles,  and 
thank  God  they  don't.  But  I think  there  ought  to  be  a lot 
of  room  for  individual  drug  preferences,  as  there  ought 
to  be  a lot  of  room  for  individual  sex  preferences.  The 
thought  of  sleeping  with  a man  turns  my  stomach.  But  a 
lot  of  women  disagree  with  me,  and  a lot  of  men  do  too, 
as  it  turns  out.  We  must  have  room  for  those  individual 
differences.  That’s  not  approval:  that’s  accepting  the 
reality  of  the  many-hued  desires  that  people  have. 

LEN:  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of  a distinction  be- 
tween licit  and  illicit  drugs  in  terms  of  their  potential  for 
harm,  let’s  say? 

TREBACH:  It’s  not  so  much  the  potential,  because 


“I  see  a much  greater  threat  overall  from  the 
legal  drugs  than  from  the  illegal  drugs.” 


Alcohol  is  bad,  Prohibition  worse 

LEN:  Some  argue  that  in  the  context  of  the  war  on 
drugs,  the  object  lessons  of  Prohibition  appear  to  have 
been  lost  in  the  shuffle.  . . 

TREBACH:  There  are  many  people  — including  some  of 
the  leading  experts  in  the  country  — who  chastise  me 
and  shake  their  fingers  at  me,  saying  “How  can  you 
compare  this  with  Prohibition?  It’s  just  not  the  same. 
Well,  alcohol  was  a drug  that  was  widely  accepted,  and 
we  attempted  to  take  it  away  from  the  people.  And  also, 
it  wasn’t  that  harmful  on  the  whole.  Moreover,  they  say 
that  Prohibition  had  a good  impact.  It  controlled  the 
overall  use  of  alcohol.  They  say  that  when  we  removed 
Prohibition,  alcohol  use  nearly  doubled.  So  there  are  a 
host  of  reasons,  I think,  why  we  don’t  see  exact 
similarities,  and  why,  indeed,  many  people  liked  Pro- 
hibition. I see  the  situation  quite  the  opposite.  Number 
one,  I think  what  we're  doing  now  is  very  close  to  what 
we  did  in  the  20’s,  except  that  now  it’s  more  savage.  In 
the  20’s  we  did  not  go  after  users;  we  went  after  sellers 
and  racketeers.  Now  we’re  saying  that  going  after  the 
user  is  the  answer  to  the  problem.  Secondly,  the  analogy 
in  terms  of  the  police  corruption,  the  crime  of  the  traf- 
fickers, the  erosion  of  civil  liberties,  all  of  these  are 
precise.  If  we  were  to  legalize  some  of  these  drugs,  it's 
possible  that  use  might  go  up.  So  I think  the  analogies 
with  Prohibition  are  very  good,  and  in  the  end  I am 
mystified  as  to  why  more  people  don’t  say  “This  is  just 
like  Prohibition,"  and  we  should  say,  as  we  did  in  the 
30’s,  that  alcohol  is  bad  but  Prohibition  is  worse. 

LEN:  As  you  mentioned,  there  are  those  who  suggest 
that  the  moment  drugs  were  legalized,  should  they  be, 
use  will  go  up,  perhaps  significantly.  Others,  however, 
have  surmised  that  use  might  actually  decrease,  simply 
because  the  curiosity  of  trying  something  that’s  illegal 
will  have  been  removed,  and  young  people  might  find 
the  idea  of  drug  experimentation  to  be  rather  ho-hum. . . 

TREBACH:  The  evidence  would  suggest  the  possibility 


TREBACH:  Not  at  all.  We  are  now  engaged  in  working 
out  peace  with  the  Russians.  We  worked  our  peace  with 
the  Red  Chinese.  I hope  none  of  those  involved  sur- 
render. My  hope  is  that  peace  means  we  can  now  work 
out  our  conflicts,  which  will  certainly  be  there,  within 
the  framework  of  the  peaceful  methods  of  a democracy. 
That  means  you  seek  out  compromises  and  the  middle 
ground  between  the  extremes.  I called  it  “drug  peace” 
because  I think  people  use  “drug  war”  like  it's  one  word 
— like  “damn  Yankees”  used  to  be.  So  if  you  need  a 
word,  call  it  “drug  peace,”  and  let’s  say  we're  going  to 
approach  this  in  a peaceful  way  and  seek  compassionate 
compromises.  Well,  what  could  that  involve?  A whole 
series  of  things,  as  it  turns  out.  For  example,  one  of  the 
first  things  we’d  do  is  to  recognize  who  the  true  victims 
of  the  war  are,  and  help  them.  And  I think  most  people 
would  agree  that  some  of  the  most  pitiful  victims  of  the 
war  are  sick  people,  people  denied  heroin  for  pain  relief 
in  cancer  cases,  people  denied  marijuana  for  relief  of  the 
agonies  of  chemotherapy  in  cancer  cases,  people  with 
glaucoma  who  are  denied  the  help  that  marijuana  can 
provide  in  preventing  the  onset  of  glaucoma-related 
blindness,  people  with  multiple  sclerosis,  where  mari- 
juana might  well  help  the  tremors  and  the  shaking  and 
the  lack  of  control  that  comes  from  that  disease.  There’s 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  sick  people  should  be  denied 
drugs  because  we  think  dope  fiends  will  eventually  get 
their  hands  on  the  drugs. 

LEN:  Or  that  the  sick  people  will  themselves  become 
drug  addicts  as  a result  of  using  these  substances? 

TREBACH:  That’s  right.  That  should  be  irrelevant.  In 
addition,  I would  like  us  to  start  thinking  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts as  sick  people  with  a bad  habit,  who  might  make 
nice  neighbors  if  they  were  treated  right.  One  com- 
promise might  be  to  offer  them  a wide  array  of  afford- 
able. legal  treatments  that  could  range  from  the  stan- 
dard drug-free  treatment  to  oral  methadone  and  on  to 
other  oral  drugs,  all  of  which  are  now  illegal  for 


potential  comes  out  of  experiments  with  rats.  If  you 
looked  at  experiments  with  rats,  no  one  should  be  drink- 
ing diet  cola,  because  rats  seem  to  die  from  saccharin.  If 
you  look  at  illicit  drugs  in  terms  of  the  reality,  in  terms 
of  the  way  people  use  them,  I see  an  enormously  greater 
threat  from  the  legal  drugs  than  from  the  illegal  drugs. 
The  question  that  always  comes  up  is,  “Would  this  be 
true  if  you  loosened  the  law?”  My  guess  is  yes.  The 
nature  of  tobacco,  for  example,  is  that  you  use  it  a great 
deal.  The  nature  of  marijuana  is  that  you  don’t  use  it  a 
great  deal  — even  though  I suspect  that  it's  at  least  as 
bad  as  tobacco  in  terms  of  organic  harm.  Over  50  million 
people  fix  more  than  20  times  a day  with  tobacco 
cigarettes.  There  are  very  few  people  who  smoke  more 
than  three  joints  a day  of  marijuana,  and  that  would  be  a 
great  amount  of  that  drug.  Generally  speaking,  mari- 
juana is  used  much  less  than  once  a day.  If  marijuana 
were  legal,  I don’t  see  people  using  it  much  more.  So  on 
the  whole,  then,  I see  a much  greater  threat  overall  from 
the  legal  drugs  than  from  the  illegal  drugs,  even  if  we 
then  turned  around  and  loosened  some  of  .the  restric- 
tions on  the  illegal  drugs. 

LEN:  Wouldn’t  legalization  carry  with  it  the  implicit 
suggestion  that  the  government  is  getting  into  the 
business  of  drug  dealing?  Or  could  the  matter  be  opened 
up  to  private  entrepreneurship  under  a regulatory 
scheme  such  as  we  now  have  with  alcoholic  beverages? 

TREBACH:  We  ought  to  look  at  our  experiment  with 
alcohol  and  learn  from  that.  When  we  allowed  the  states 
to  legalize  alcohol,  we  did  not  carry  with  that  national 
campaign  enough  warnings  about  alcohol.  I think  where 
research  ought  to  be  going  in  this  field  is  along  the  lines 
of  what  new  control  schemes  make  sense  beyond  pro- 
hibition. Because  if  anybody  thinks  that  one  day  we’re 
going  to  simply  get  rid  of  all  the  laws  and  everything  will 
be  fine,  they're  as  mistaken  as  the  drug  warriors.  What 
we  need  is  to  think  out  new,  more  effective  laws  and 
policies.  So  my  hope  would  be  that  we  would  provide  for 
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a wide  array  of  experiments  in  the  states  on  how  to  con- 
trol drugs.  A good  part  of  that  ought  to  provide  for 
private  control,  but  I wouldn't  object  in  those  states 
where  they  have  state  package  stores  for  liquor  to  sell 
some  of  the  drugs  there.  Sell  the  drugs  in  the  store,  make 
sure  it's  sold  only  to  adults,  make  sure  it  has  health 
warnings  on  it,  because  all  of  these  drugs  are  dangerous. 
There  should  be  tax  stamps  on  the  drugs,  we  should 
make  sure  they're  pure,  that  they  meet  all  the  FDA  re- 
quirements for  safety  and  efficacy.  I can  see  that  kind  of 
scheme  in  some  states.  In  other  states,  I can  see  it  sold  in 
private  stores  as  well,  so  long  as  there  were  health  warn- 
ings on  the  packages,  so  long  as  purity  was  assured,  so 
long  as  it  was  clear  that  there  were  age  limits  and  tax 
stamps,  so  you  can  earn  a lot  of  money  that’s  now  going 
to  criminals. 

LEN:  What  would  be  the  technical  distinctions  between 
legalization  of  narcotic  drugs  and  decriminalization? 

TREBACH:  In  the  end,  I think  these  words  are  not  ter- 
ribly important.  But  to  me,  decriminalization  means 
that  in  the  law  you  have  virtually  ignored  possession,  or 
you're  treating  it  like  a traffic  offense.  You  go  in  and  you 
pay  a fine.  Legalization,  on  the  other  hand,  would  mean 
that  the  drug  is  fully  legal  for  possession  and  sale.  In 
general,  I would  accept  any  approach  here  that  says  this 
is  no  longer  a matter  for  the  criminal  law  and  the  police.  I 
don't  care  how  it’s  done.  In  Holland,  remember,  mari- 
juana is  still  totally  illegal,  and  the  way  in  which  they’ve 
achieved  their  progress  is  through  the  structured  use  of 
police  and  prosecutorial  discretion.  So  in  effect  they’ve 
decriminalized  it  in  a de  facto  way.  They've  said,  in  ef- 
fect, that  if  you  have  possession  of  small  amounts,  or  if 
you  are  a small  dealer,  we  are  not  going  to  prosecute.  So 
I would  accept  any  approach  — decriminalization, 
legalization  or  de  facto  decriminalization  — that  reduces 
the  actual  involvement  of  the  criminal  law,  the  police 
and  the  prisons. 


"Well,  we're  strip-searching  everybody  coming  in  from 
Asia  and  from  Mexico,  and  the  drugs  are  flooding  down 
from  the  Canadian  border.  What  do  we  do  now?"  Well, 
we  close  the  Canadian  border.  How  many  divisions 
would  it  take  to  close  the  Canadian  border?  Well,  you 
might  say  we  could  close  the  Canadian  border,  but  then 
drugs  might  start  coming  in  through  Florida  again.  So 
let's  close  down  Florida.  You  begin  to  recognize  that  we 
simply  can't  do  it.  It  isn't  like  you're  trying  to  prevent 
an  invasion  by  several  divisions  of  Russian  troops.  You 
are  trying  to  prevent  people  from  smuggling  very  small 
packages  of  goods,  some  of  which,  because  of  our  drug 
war,  are  now  worth  $10,000  for  a little  bit  of  cocaine 
about  the  size  of  a couple  cigarette  packs.  There's  no 
way  in  the  history  of  the  world  where  the  military  has 
ever  been  able  to  prevent  that  kind  of  traffic  from  occur- 
ring. So  in  the  end,  forgetting  the  Constitution  and 
forgetting  our  tradition,  I see  nothing  to  suggest  that 
the  military  could  even  do  it. 

LEN:  One  other  approach  that  has  been  suggested  in- 
volves redirecting  the  war  on  drugs  to  the  demand  side 
of  the  equation,  given  the  absence  of  genuine,  mean- 
ingful successes  in  the  war  on  drug  traffickers.  Would 
such  an  effort  hold  any  greater  promise? 

TREBACH:  Again,  put  aside  the  Constitution  and  all 
our  petty,  technical  concerns  about  such  things  as 
decency  and  privacy.  I see  no  evidence  that  it  would 
work.  The  nature  of  drug-taking  is  like  the  nature  of  sex- 


what  they’re  trying  to  do.  And  to  an  extent  it  will  work; 
it  will  scare  some  people  away.  But  remember  what 
you're  going  to  come  up  with,  for  the  most  part,  because 
of  the  nature  in  which  the  drugs  are  secreted  from  the 
body.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  time  you’ll  come  up 
with  occasional  marijuana  users.  This  will  have  very  lit- 
tle effect  on  cocaine  and  heroin  users,  because  generally 
the  stuff  is  secreted  from  the  body  very  rapidly.  If  you 
have  a wild  cocaine  party  on  Friday  night,  probably  by 
Monday  noon  you  would  test  reasonably  clean.  Nobody 
tests  for  alcohol,  or  for  tobacco.  And  when  they  tried  the 
mass  urinalysis  in  the  Army,  the  impact  was  to  genuine- 
ly discourage  marijuana  smoking  among  certain  parts 
of  the  population,  but  in  many  cases  alcohol  use  went 
up,  tobacco  use  was  unaffected,  and  I suspect,  although 
I can't  prove  it,  that  cocaine  use  and  the  use  of  other 
hard  drugs  might  have  increased.  So  in  the  end.  I don’t 
see  this  having  much  of  an  impact,  or  as  a victory.  We're 
going  to  scare  people  away  from  occasional  marijuana 
use  and  perhaps  encourage  the  use  of  other  drugs. 

LEN:  Just  to  narrow  the  focus  a bit,  what  about  those 
agencies  or  companies  that  employ  drug  testing  in  cases 
where  they  have  some  reasonable  suspicion  that  an 
employee  is  under  the  influence? 

TREBACH:  I think  the  way  to  go  with  urinalysis  drug 
screening  is  to  say  that  this  is  a new  technology  and  we 
should  use  it  where  appropriate.  If  you've  got  prisoners 
in  custody  I think  you  can  use  it.  If  you've  got  addicts  in 


“We  must  recognize  that  the  greatest  controls  are  familial, 
cultural,  personal,  ethical.  We  must  build  up  honest 
education  and  treatment  as  the  major  ways  in  which  we 
control  drug  abuse.” 


LEN:  For  historical  background,  what  brought  about 
the  criminalization  of  the  current  array  of  illegal  drugs, 
such  as  heroin,  cocaine  or  marijuana?  After  all,  they 
haven't  always  been  perceived  as  criminal  problems.  . . 

TREBACH:  I guess  you  could  say  that  there  were  twin 
drives  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  both  of  them  by 
well-meaning  people,  and  both  with  some  basis  in  fact. 
The  twin  drives  were  those  against  narcotics  and 
against  alcohol.  People  saw  that  a lot  of  citizens  were  in 
trouble  with  these  drugs,  and  that  is  absolutely  true.  I 
think  there  were  problems  around  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. both  with  alcohol  and  with  morphine  and,  later, 
heroin,  and  the  feeling  was  that  the  only  way  you  can 
control  them  was  to  ruthlessly  suppress  the  wide-open 
trade  in  these  drugs.  We  tried  that  with  narcotics,  in 
1914,  and  with  alcohol  in  1919,  and  it  just  hasn't  worked 
very  well.  There  was  good  reason  to  try  this,  and  there’s 
now  good  reason  to  recognize  that  new  approaches  are 
necessary. 

Could  the  military  succeed? 

LEN:  Among  the  new  approaches  that  have  been  ad- 
vocated are  those  that  suggest  that  the  drug  war  has 
been  failure  because  we  haven't  really  taken  a war-like 
posture,  and  thus  the  military  should  be  involved  in  the 
suppression  effort. 

TREBACH:  Well,  let's  talk  practicalities  and  forget  the 
Constitution  for  a moment.  Forget  it  totally,  which  we'd 
have  to  do  to  use  the  military  here.  Remember  that  both 
of  our  recent  Secretaries  of  Defense,  Cap  Weinberger 
and  Frank  Carlucci,  have  opposed  this,  and  no  one’s  go- 
ing to  call  them  left-leaning  hippie  liberals,  or  "soft  on 
drugs."  Both  of  them  have  said  that  they  don't  want  to 
use  the  military  forces  in  this  effort.  It  violates  basic 
American  traditions  and  it  will  decrease  our  military  ef- 
fectiveness. Forget  that  for  the  moment,  and  forget  the 
Constitution.  Let’s  just  say  the  next  President  says,  "I 
don’t  give  a damn,  I want  to  use  the  military.”  What's 
the  military  going  to  do?  How  does  it  even  interdict 
drugs  at  the  border?  The  esteemed  Mayor  of  New  York, 
Ed  Koch,  has  suggested  strip-searching  all  visitors  from 
Asia  or  Mexico.  Let’s  assume  you  put  aside  your  com- 
punctions and  you  put  aside  the  Constitution  and  our 
history,  and  we  do  what  he  suggests.  How  many  drugs 
are  we  going  to  get?  And  at  what  point  do  people  say. 


ual  relationships.  It’s  done  quietly,  it's  often  done  in  the 
dark,  it's  often  done  between  consenting  adults  in  the 
privacy  of  their  own  bedrooms  or  living  rooms.  There’s 
nothing  to  indicate  that  you  could  control  this  even  in  a 
totalitarian  state.  In  some  of  my  earlier  writings,  I 
pointed  out  the  experience  of  revolutionary  Iran.  You 
had  a situation  where  the  roving  executioner  of  the 
revolution  assumed  the  right,  with  official  support,  to 
put  somebody  found  to  be  using  or  selling  drugs  up 
against  the  nearest  wall  and  shoot  him.  Yet  the  use  and 
trafficking  of  drugs  continued  in  that  situation,  and 
when  he  was  criticized  for  not  controlling  it,  he  replied, 
"If  I had  to  shoot  everyone  who  had  five  grams  of 
heroin,  it  would  involve  shooting  5,000  people.”  And 
then  he  added  the  classic  words,  "And  this  would  be  dif- 
ficult." It’s  hard  to  shoot  5,000  people,  and  of  course 
we’re  dealing  with  many  more  than  that.  So  I see  no 
evidence  in  the  history  of  totalitarian  countries  that  this 
attack  on  users  has  ever  been  successful?  no  more  than 
an  attack  on  "sexual  deviance”  has  ever  been  that  suc- 
cessful. In  this  country,  we  have  absolutely  no  record  of 
success  in  dealing  with  users  in  any  significant  fashion. 
We  will  destroy  some  people’s  lives,  we  will  prevent 
them  from  working,  but  there’s  no  evidence  that  we  will 
in  any  way  make  significant  inroads  into  the  user 
population.  And  now  that  we’ve  started  to  do  it  a little 
bit,  we’ve  virtually  lost  the  prison  option.  Our  prisons 
are  now  so  full  that  we  have  virtually  no  room.  I was  on  a 
panel  debate  with  Rudolph  Giuliani,  and  he  was  getting 
furious  with  me  over  this.  I finally  shook  my  finger  at 
him  and  said,  “You  know  you’ve  lost  the  prison  option.” 
And  he  just  had  to  hang  his  head  at  that.  You  can  put  a 
few  big-time  criminals  away,  but  any  notion  that  you 
can  fill  the  jails  with  misdemeanants  for  possession  is 
preposterous,  because  at  a given  point  you  simply  have 
run  out  of  room,  and  exhausted  the  prison  option.  And 
we  pretty  much  have  done  that  now. 

LEN:  Wouldn’t  urinalysis  drug  screening  hold  some 
promise  for  scaring  people  away  from  drug  use? 

TREBACH:  Well,  that  would  be  the  major  way  in  which 
you'd  go  about  getting  at  the  users.  If  you  listen  to  the 
statements  of  Attorney  General  Meese,  the  use  of 
urinalysis  is  clearly  the  use  of  criminal  law  power  in  an  il- 
legal way  to  scare  people  out  of  drug  use.  It’s  very  clear 


a treatment  program  you  can  use  it.  And,  in  an  employ- 
ment situation,  if  you’ve  got  some  reasonable  suspicion 
that  an  employee  is  abusing  drugs  or  alcohol,  I think 
you  can  call  him  in  and  talk  to  him.  An  employer  should 
have  a right  to  that.  More  than  that,  I think  there  is  a 
right  to  a drug-free  workplace.  As  an  employer,  you 
should  have  the  right  to  say  you  don’t  want  anything 
consumed  on  your  premises,  and  that  would  include 
alcohol  and  tobacco.  I would  fully  support  that.  I fully 
support  the  idea  of  drug-free  airplanes.  I think  North- 
west Orient  ought  to  get  a Nobel  Prize  for  being  the  first 
major  airline  to  say  no  to  smoking  on  domestic  flights. 
Those  things  are  fine.  But  when  you  move  beyond  those 
kinds  of  narrowly  defined  situations  and  go  into  the 
great  specter  haunting  this  country  — mass  random 
tests  of  bodily  fluids  — then  I think  every  American 
worth  his  salt  should  stand  up  and  say.  "You  perverts 
shall  not  pass.  Go  back  into  your  caves,  because  we  want 
no  part  of  you.  You  don’t  fit  in  a free  society.”  The  mass 
random  urine  test  is  a violation  of  every  principle  that 
this  country  holds  sacred. 

Saying  “no”  to  drugs 

LEN:  Has  the  latest  war  on  drugs  given  rise  to  any 
positive  aspects,  in  your  estimation?  One  that  comes 
readily  to  mind  as  a possibility  might  be  the  increase  in 
drug-abuse  education  efforts,  or  the  "Just  Say  No 
campaign.  . . 

TREBACH:  I think  there  are  some  good  things  there. 
More  and  more  youngsters  are  saying,  "Hey.  there  may 
be  something  wrong  with  these  drugs,  and  I shouldn  t 
just  take  'em  because  my  friends  like  to."  More  and 
more  are  accepting  the  idea  that  they  can  say  no.  I 
like  "Just  Say  No”  as  one  approach  to  dealing  with  the 
problem.  But  the  difficulty  is  that  it's  not  enough.  You 
need  other  approaches.  In  the  end.  we  must  recognize 
that  the  greatest  controls  are  familial,  cultural  per- 
sonal. ethical.  What  we've  got  to  say  is  that  we  must 
build  up  honest  education  and  treatment  as  the  major 
ways  in  which  we  control  drug  abuse.  So,  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  current  approaches  have  helped  build  that  up. 
fine.  But  they  certainly  haven’t  gone  far  enough.  "Just 
Say  No"  suggests  "Do  as  I say  and  you’ll  be  okay." 
Whereas  most  American  kids  will  say.  "Just  say  no? 
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Trebach:  ‘The  Government  lies  about  drugs’ 
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Why?  Why  not  say  yes?”  They  want  more  information. 

I retreat  to  Jeffersonian  principles  here.  All  the  time,  on 
balance,  the  people  in  a democracy  make  more  right 
decisions  than  wrong  ones.  And  the  way  in  which  they 
do  is  by  being  provided  with  the  full  array  of  conflicting 
facts.  We  do  not  provide  them  with  that  in  the  drug 
field.  The  Government  lies  about  drugs,  and  therefore, 
when  people  find  out  the  lies,  they're  not  prepared  to 
believe  the  Government  or  to  believe  experts.  We  have 
got  to  provide  the  full  array  of  conflicting  facts  and 
allow  the  people  to  make  up  their  own  minds  on  the  basis 
of  all  those  facts.  And  we’ve  got  to  see  to  it  that  any  per- 
son in  trouble  with  any  drug  - legal  or  illegal  - gets  af- 
fordable treatment  as  often  as  needed.  Those  are  the  two 
major  ways  in  which  we’ll  come  through  this  mess. 

LEN:  Can  familial  or  social  controls,  be  it  “Just  Say  No” 
or  any  other  approach,  tend  toward  unacceptable  ex- 
tremes, in  your  view? 

TREBACH:  Yes,  and  that's  the  problem.  If  we  are  to 
say  to  kids,  "If  you  have  a beer,  you  will  become  an 
alcoholic,”  or  tell  a boy  that  he  will  grow  breasts,  or  tell  a 
girl  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  conceive,  or  you  will  lose 
your  mind,  people  will  toll  you  that  you  ’re  crazy.  But  we 
say  that  about  illegal  drugs.  We  say  that  if  you  have  a 
marijuana  joint  or  two,  you  will  go  on  to  heroin  or  smoke 
crack  or  snort  cocaine.  You  will  become  a degenerate 
and  be  destroyed  by  it  all.  People  will  say.  ’’That's  not 
true.  I had  a joint  last  night,  and  I’m  an  A student  and 
I’m  doing  fine.’  We  must  accept  the  fact,  which  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  many  drug-abuse  experts 
don’t  like  to  do.  that  large  numbers  of  American  youth 
and  American  adults  use  the  illegal  drugs  quite  respon- 
sibly. They  don't  want  to  hear  that. 

LEN:  So  in  your  estimation  there  is  such  a thing  as 
responsible  drug  use? 

TREBACH:  Absolutely.  I say  that  not  because  I ap- 
prove of  the  drug  use,  and  not  because  I urge  people  to 
do  it,  or  because  1 want  people  to  do  it.  But  that’s  what 
the  facts  say.  and  as  a scholar  I must  report  what  I find. 

LEN:  Yet  there  are  other  scholars  or  researchers  who 
would  lay  out  their  own  facts  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  your  view  is  patently  absurd,  that  marijuana  is  the 
gateway  to  the  wild  kingdom  of  drug  abuse. . . 

TREBACH:  They  may  feel  that  way,  but  I look  at  the 
data  and  I have  to  honestly  report  that  I don’t  see  it  that 
way.  It’s  in  the  Government's  own  facts  and  figures. 
For  example,  the  Government  reports  that  at  least  60 
million  people  have  tried  marijuana  once  or  more:  If 
marijuana  was  such  a corrupter  or  gateway  to  other 
drugs,  then  the  number  of  people  using  the  other  drugs 
would  be  astronomical.  In  fact,  the  Government  data  in- 
dicate that  the  number  of  people  who  have  used  the 
other  drugs  are  a tiny  percentage  of  those  who  have  used 
marijuana.  So  when  I look  at  all  the  data,  I see  nothing 
in  the  gateway  or  escalation  theory,  and  I have  to  report 
that  most  people  who  use  marijuana  and  most  of  the 
other  drugs  can  take  ’em  or  leave  ’em  alone.  You’re  not 
supposed  to  say  that,  but  that’s  what  Government  data 
tell  me. 

LEN:  I believe  you  have  also  hypothesized  that  mari- 
juana may  in  fact  serve  as  a stopping  point  for  people, 
who  try  it,  perhaps  continue  using  it  occasionally,  and 
conclude  that  there's  no  need  to  satisfy  their  curiosity 
about  drugs  any  further  than  marijuana.  . . 

TREBACH:  Right.  What  I found  — and  this  is  again 
based  on  Government  data  — is  that  the  pattern  of  mari- 
juana use  for  most  people  is  that  they  try  it  in  their  mid- 
teens, and  they  may,  by  their  late  teens,  be  into  intense 
daily  use,  even  abuse.  By  the  time  they  hit  their  early 
20 ’s,  they  start  to  taper  off,  and  by  the  time  they’re  26  it 
has  virtually  disappeared  from  their  lives.  It  has  no  ef- 
fect on  them  and  they  don’t  go  on  to  anything  else.  That 
is  based  on  Government  data,  and  it  simply  means  that 
I sit  down  and  read  the  Government  report,  which  the 
Government  makes  and  then  tries  to  ignore.  Once  you 
hit  26,  people  tend  to  become  less  deviant  in  every  way. 
They  start  to  change,  perhaps  as  early  as  22  in  some 
cases,  and  the  change  includes  drug  use.  So  there’s  no  in- 
dication of  a great  explosion  of  drug  use  arising  out  of 


even  intense  marijuana  use  as  a teenager  or  a person  in 
his  early  20’s. 

Police  as  drug-war  victims 
LEN:  In  "The  Great  Drug  War,"  you  describe  law  en- 
forcement personnel  as  being  among  the  victims  of  the 
drug  war.  In  what  ways? 

TREBACH:  I view  my  friends  in  law  enforcement  with 
great  admiration,  and  I worry  about  them.  I t’s  the  same 
way  I feel  about  sending  Marines  into  Beirut,  or  keeping 
the  armed  forces  in  Vietnam  for  such  a long  time.  They 
were  attempting  to  carry  out  a very  difficult  mission,  a 
fuzzy  mission  — certainly  the  Marines  in  Beirut  didn’t 
know  what  the  hell  they  were  doing  — and  the  tragedies 
that  resulted  are  somewhat  like  the  tragedies  that  are 
happening  now  to  our  police.  But  for  our  police  in  the 
drug  war.  it’s  more  complicated,  because  they  are  sub- 
jected to  immense  temptations  of  corruption,  they  are 
subjected  to  immense  temptations  to  violate  the  law  in 
order  to  enforce  it,  and  I really  think  you  can  say  that 
not  only  policemen,  but  the  entire  police  institution  in 
America  is  being  corroded  by  the  continued  work  in  the 
drug  field. 

LEN:  I n the  course  of  your  professional  contacts,  do  you 
run  across  many  police  officials,  or  even  street  cops,  who 
are  sympathetic  to  your  views  on  the  drug  issue? 

TREBACH:  More  and  more  police  people  are  coming 
forward.  It's  hard  for  them,  because  basically  — and 
God  bless  'em  for  feeling  this  way  — most  of  the  police  I 


know  say,  "It's  the  law,  and  I'm  going  to  enforce  it."  I 
want  them  to  do  that,  but  more  and  more  are  also  say- 
ing, "We’ve  got  to  think  of  different  ways  of  dealing 
with  this,  because  this  is  not  working."  Many  police 
thinkers  have  said  that.  The  great  August  Vollmer  said 
that  police  have  no  role  in  the  vice  field.  It  just  corrodes 
their  institution.  My  colleague  Jim  Fyfe,  who  spent  16 
years  as  a New  York  City  policeman,  has  come  out  and 
said  that.  Wes  Pomeroy,  the  former  chief  of  police  in 
Berkeley,  and  a man  who,  by  the  way,  fought  with  the 
Marines  in  the  Pacific,  spoke  at  our  first  drug  policy 
forum,  at  which  he  said  that  police  are  victims  of  the 
drug  war.  I find  a number  of  street  cops  coming  to  me 
and  saying  that  we’ve  got  to  do  something  different. 

One  other  thing  that’s  struck  me,  and  that  is  it  may 
look  like  personal  failing  when  you  see  these  corrupt 
police,  but  I’m  willing  to  bet  that  if  you  took  all  the 
rabbis,  priests  and  nuns  in  New  York  City,  say,  and  you 
had  'em  change  uniforms  with  the  cops,  within  a very 
short  time  they’d  be  acting  the  same  way.  We  say  to  the 
cops,  in  effect,  go  out  and  work  in  this  drug  and  crime 
sewer,  and  when  they  do  things  bad,  we  say  to  them, 
"You  smell  like  you've  been  working  in  a sewer.”  We 
created  the  sewer  for  them,  and  unless  we  change  it, 
we’re  still  going  to  find  corrupt  cops,  cops  who  violate 
the  law  in  order  to  enforce  it,  cops  becoming  increasing- 
ly ineffective  in  other  areas  of  law  enforcement  because 
we’ve  got  them  mired  in  the  dangerous  and  corrupt  drug 
field. 

Glimpses  of  growing  support 

LEN:  In  order  to  effect  any  kind  of  change  in  the 
American  posture  toward  drugs,  it  would  seem  that 
you’d  need  pockets  of  "drug-peace  activism"  among 
elected  officials  as  well.  Do  you  see  any  of  that? 

TREBACH:  Let  me  tell  you  something  that’s  really 
remarkable.  I set  up  this  Drug  Policy  Foundation, 
which  is  a little,  independent  think-tank  that’s  been  go- 
ing for  about  a year,  and  I am  simply  amazed  at  the 
number  of  officials  coming  to  me  and  saying,  “You  can't 
use  my  name,  but  you're  right  about  drugs.”  It’s  con- 
stant, and  it  involves  both  elected  and  executive  of- 
ficials. I got  a call  the  other  day  from  an  official  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  who  said,  “I  just  want  you  to 


know  I am  following  developments  in  the  Drug  Policy 
Foundation  with  great  interest.  Keep  me  on  your  mail- 
ing list.  I can’t  say  anything  about  this,  but  I want  toen- 
courage  you  very  much. ' ’ Then  he  hangs  up  after  leaving 
that  message  on  our  machine.  This  is  common.  Through 
an  intermediary,  I had  a member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  say,  "I’ve  got  a very  tough  district, 
and  I can’t  say  anything  in  your  favor,  but  I want  you  to 
know  I 'm  with  you,  and  you've  got  to  work  to  the  point 
of  changing  public  opinion  so  I can  say  this  openly.’  We 
don't  feel  so  lonely  at  the  foundation  anymore,  because 
more  and  more  we’re  getting  that  kind  of  encourage- 
ment, and  less  and  less  criticism.  We’re  getting 
criticism,  but  I feel  more  and  more  support  coming  out 
of  the  woodwork. 

LEN:  Is  your  cause  aided  at  all  by  the  fact  that  within 
the  past  year  or  so  a number  of  public  officials,  in- 
cluding Senators,  Presidential  candidates,  a Supreme 
Court  nominee  and  others,  have  publicly  admitted  to 
past  marijuana  use? 

TREBACH:  That  helps  some.  I think  it  was  helpful  to 
recognize  how  widespread  it  was  and  how  it  really  didn’t 
affect  people  very  much.  With  Judge  Ginsburg,  the  Ad- 
ministration was  sort  of  hoist  on  its  own  petard.  Much  of 
the  current  war  is  a Reagan  device,  a Reagan  invention, 
and  here  they  get  a very  conservative  guy  and  the  mari- 
juana thing  destroyed  their  own  candidate.  It’s  sad, 
though;  that  shouldn’t  occur.  Basically,  in  a democracy 
the  test  should  be  ability,  or  performance  in  the  field.  I 
might  not  have  liked  G insburg  on  that  basis,  but  to  have 


him  knocked  out  over  something  like  marijuana  would 
be  like  having  him  knocked  out  because  he’s  Jewish,  or 
because  he  had  the  wrong  color  hair,  or  because  his 
mother-in-law  was  not  a nice  lady.  Totally  irrelevant 
things,  and  we  shouldn’t  have  that  in  a democracy. 

LEN:  It’s  been  years  now  that  you’ve  been  making  a 
case  for  alternative  policies  on  drugs,  and  along  the  way 
you've  been  castigated  frequently  as  a "corrupter  of 
American  youth.”  How  is  it  that  you  haven’t  lost  your 
zeal  for  the  cause? 

TREBACH:  First  of  all.  I’m  stubborn.  Secondly,  I’m  a 
scholar.  That's  a key  point.  Scholars  work  in  the  cloister, 
and  in  the  cloister  you  get  a lot  of  spiritual  refreshment. 

I always  had  people  around  me,  such  as  my  students, 
who  bolstered  me,  just  as  I get  bolstering  from  my  col- 
leagues. There's  one  other  thing,  though.  Based  upon 
my  scholarship,  I felt  I was  right.  The  other  thing  is  that 
I don’t  consider  myself  to  be  an  ideologue.  I’ve  never 
said  that  you  have  to  legalize  all  the  drugs  tomorrow  or 
the  nation  is  ruined.  I said,  "Where  are  the  com- 
promises?” I’ve  always  been  seeking  the  compromises 
and  the  middle  ground,  and  when  people  criticized  me. 
I'd  say,  “Okay,  what  do  you  want?  What  can  you  live 
with?  Where’s  the  middle  ground  for  you? ” So  in  a whole 
variety  of  ways  I 've  managed  to  stay  with  this,  and  now 
I find  just  enormous  support  developing.  I was  asked  by 
the  National  Enquirer  to  do  a little  column  for  them,  the 
idea  being  that  I would  come  out  for  legalization  of 
drugs  and  Representative  (Charles]  Rangel  would  come 
out  for  the  current  system.  They  ran  that  and  they  told 
people  to  call  in  to  a 900  number  and  vote  on  the  issue. 
Five  thousand  people  called  in,  and  over  46  percent 
voted  in  favor  of  my  position.  In  fact,  when  the  Enquirer 
reported  it,  it  reported  it  just  that  way.  It  said  that 
almost  half  of  our  readers  who  voted  came  out  for 
legalization  of  drugs.  That’s  stunning.  It  shows  that 
there  are  a lot  of  people  out  there  who  are  saying  that 
this  drug  war  doesn’t  make  much  sense  anymore. 

LEN:  In  recent  months,  there  has  been  a marked  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  newspaper  columnists  who  have 
come  out  with  positions  favoring  an  alternative  to  the 
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we  can  maximize  its  recall,"  he 
said.  "We  are  also  interested  in 
cases  that  involve  fugitives  who 
pose  a clear  and  present  danger  to 
society  — repeat  offenders 
especially  who  have  a proven  pat- 
tern which  indicates  that  if  they 
are  not  taken  off  the  street  they 
will  commit  another  crime." 

In  February  and  March,  police 
captured  David  James  Roberts 
and  Paul  Mack,  both  fugitives 
from  murder  charges.  The  men 
were  each  caught  less  than  a week 
after  "America's  Most  Wanted" 
showed  their  stories. 

Roberts  had  escaped  from  the 
Indiana  State  Penitentiary, 
where  he  was  serving  six  life 
sentences  for  burning  a family  to 
death.  His  story  was  profiled  on 
the  show’s  premiere  in  February 
and  within  a week  he  was  in  police 
custody. 

Roberts  had  been  working  at  a 
shelter  for  the  homeless  on  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.  where  his  picture  had 
appeared  with  a local  newspaper 
article  asking  for  donations.  The 
show  received  dozens  of  calls 
from  Staten  Island  residents  who 
recognized  him. 

A Con  Man's  Con  Man 

Paul  Mack,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  probably  have  been  cap- 
tured eventually,  but  the  boom 
was  lowered  much  sooner  than  he 
could  have  expected,  thanks  to 
the  program. 

Mack  was  wanted  in  California 
for  the  murder  of  Karen  Winslett, 
a Sacramento  model  found 
stuffed  in  the  trunk  of  her  car  on  a 
local  highway  in  February  1987. 
According  to  Detective  Bell  of  the 
Sacramento  County  Sheriff's 
Department,  Mack  — whom  he 
called  a "con  man's  con  man"  — 
posed  as  a photographer  in- 
terested in  using  Winslett  in  a 
Budweiser  calendar. 

The  sheriff’s  department.  Bell 
told  LEN,  was  called  in  on  the 
case  after  Winslett's  boyfriend 
reported  her  missing  and  con- 
veyed to  them  an  implausible 


story  told  to  him  by  Mack  when 
he  had  questioned  him  about 
Winslett's  disappearance. 

That  April,  Mack  skipped  town 
before  detectives  had  gathered 
enough  physical  evidence  to 
charge  him  with  Winslett’s  death. 
Several  years  earlier,  Mack  had 
fled  from  Marion  County,  Ohio, 
when  he  was  implicated  in  the 
death  of  another  young  woman, 
with  whom  he  worked  at  a coun- 
try club. 

Sacramento  detectives  were 
made  aware  of  this  when  Bell 
issued  a nationwide  teletype 
about  Mack  and  was  subse- 
quently contacted  by  the  Marion 
County  Sheriff’s  Department. 


Mack's  arrest,  said  Bell,  wa9  "a 
real  fluke.” 

While  watching  the  March  21 
show  that  featured  Mack,  a 
woman  who  worked  as  a secretary 
to  the  country  club  at  the  same 
time  as  Mack  recalled  a peculiar 
phone  call  she  had  received 
several  weeks  earlier.  Her 
memory  jogged,  she  decided  to 
report  it  to  the  Marion  County 
Sheriff's  Department. 

The  caller,  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
had  requested  employment  infor- 
mation on  a Sean  Paul  Lanier  who 
had  worked  at  the  Marion 
Holding  Company. 

"She  didn't  really  know  if  it  had 
any  connection  at  all.  but  she  just 
did  it,"  said  Bell. 


Name  Association 

The  Marion  County  depart- 
ment then  got  in  touch  with  the 
Sacramento  investigators  . When 
Bell  heard  the  term  "holding  com- 
pany," it  clicked,  he  said,  because 
that  was  a term  used  by  Mack  on 
a phony  resume. 

Days  later,  Sean  Paul  Lanier 
was  discovered  by  Salt  Lake  City 
police  to  be  an  alias  used  by  Mack, 
who  was  then  living  in  Murray, 
Utah. 

Investigators  were  able  to 
match  fingerprints  taken  from  a 
necklace  Mack  had  pawned  as 
Lanier  with  prints  held  by  the 
Sacramento  department. 

Mack  is  now  in  the  Sacramento 
County  Jail  awaiting  trial  for 


murder. 

"It  is  a great  story.”  said  BelL 
"It  was  great  for  the  program 
because  they  got  lots  of  publicity 
and  it  was  great  for  us  because  we 
got  our  man." 

The  latest  suspect  nabbed  as  a 
result  of  the  show  was  James 
Charles  Stark.  40.  a three-time 
sex  offender  and  murder  suspect. 
Stark,  who  was  found  working  in 
a car  wash  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
was  recognized  by  viewers  just 
from  the  coming  attractions  for 
the  following  week's  show. 

Stark,  who  was  living  under  the 
name  James  Charles  Cherry,  W9 
charged  with  the  1 987  murder  of  a 
Banning,  Calif,  teenager  and  the 
February  1988  kidnap  and  rape  of 
a woman  from  Hemet,  Calif. 


Figuring  out  the  crime  flow: 


Drugs  seen  as  factor  in  US  crime  increase 
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crease  to  drugs.  There  were  some 
areas  of  town  where  dealers  were 
fighting  amongst  one  another 
just  to  make  sales."  Clark  told 
LEN. 

In  both  Jacksonville  and  Pro- 
vidence, an  understaffed  police 
department  was  also  said  to  be  a 
problem.  Said  Clark:  "We  have  in- 
creased substantially,  to  36  peo- 
ple, the  number  of  officers  who 
just  deal  with  drugs.  This  is  a 
very  small  community  of  only  18 
square  miles.  You  can  see  the 
manpower  we  have  trying  to  at- 
tack that  problem.” 

Sheriff  McMillan  said  that  his 
department  currently  musters 
only  about  1.7  officers  per  1,000 
citizens.  The  state  average,  he 
said,  is  2.1  per  1,000. 

In  Eugene,  Ore.,  where  crime 
surged  by  20.5  percent  last  year, 
the  contributing  cause  is  not  co- 
caine but  methamphetamines,  ac- 
cording to  Capt.  Tim  Burr  of  the 
Eugene  Department  of  Public 
Safety. 

The  overall  crime  increase  was 
led  by  a jump  in  property  crimes. 


Computer  program  helps 
SFPD  reschedule  shifts 
with  human  needs  in  mind 
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about  15  to  20  minutes,  said 
Taylor.  "On  an  IBM  PC,  that 
used  to  take  seven  to  nine  hours." 

There  are  three  components  to 
the  new  system,  he  said.  The  first 
is  a forecaster,  which  anticipates 
the  need  for  officers  by  hour  and 
by  day  for  a period  ranging  from  a 
week  to  two  weeks. 

The  scheduler  then  finds  the  op- 
timal schedule  for  that  need. 
"One  of  the  problems  used  to  be 
that  the  schedule  did  not  take  into 
account  human  needs,”  said 
Taylor.  “It  might  recommend 
somebody  starting  work  at  4 
A.M." 

To  right  this  problem,  Taylor 
and  Huxley  designed  a fine  tuner 


which  works  as  an  expert  system 
to  smooth  out  those  problems.  "It 
helps  them  to  adjust  the  schedule 
so  that  it  is  human,”  he  said.  "The 
expert  system  helps  to  guide 
them  to  not  lose  productivity  but 
change  it  so  you  still  get  the 
human  component  in  there." 

The  software  package  is  usually 
an  upgraded  version  of  an  ex- 
isting system,  said  Taylor, 
although  some  departments  do 
invest  in  dedicated  equipment  for 
the  program. 

"What  we  usually  do  is  ask 
them  to  do  an  upgrade  on  the 
memory  and  we  recommend  EGA 
color,  which  is  about  another 
$1,000.”  he  said.  "It  will  cost 
from  about  $3,500  to  $5,000  if 
they  are  going  to  buy  fresh." 


Larcenies  showed  the  largest  in- 
crease, from  5.720  reported  cases 
two  years  ago  to  7,035  reported 
last  year. 

Trading  for  Speed 

"We  are  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  busier  parts  of  the  country  for 
methamphetamine,"  said  Burr. 
"We  believe  that  a lot  of  our  prop- 
erty crime  is  drug-driven.  Most  of 
the  burglars  we  arrest  are 
methamphetamine  users,  and  we 
see  a lot  of  cases  where  stolen 
property  was  either  sold  to 
generate  revenue  for  that  or,  in 
some  cases,  where  it  is  being  trad- 
ed straight  across  for  meth,  quid 
pro  quo.” 

Eugene’s  problems  are  com- 
plicated by  local  jail  over- 
crowding, Burr  said.  Since  only 
the  most  dangerous  criminals  are 
kept  in  prison  for  any  length  of 
time,  police  find  themselves  ar- 
resting the  same  person  for 
burglary  sometimes  as  often  as 
three  times  in  a week. 

The  city's  sizable  increase  in 
rape  — from  29  reported  in  1986 
to  48  reported  in  1987  — was  at- 
tributed by  Burr  to  the  incidence 
of  "date  rape"  at  the  local  campus 
of  the  University  of  Oregon. 

In  Nashville,  where  rape 
statistics  soared  by  nearly  20  per- 
cent from  1986  to  1987,  the  in- 
crease is  due  to  an  aggressive 
crime-reporting  campaign,  accor- 
ding to  one  police  official.  There 
were  410  reported  forcible  rapes 
in  1986,  compared  to  509  last 
year. 

Overall,  Nashville’s  crime  rate 
increased  by  12.5  percent.  The 
biggest  factor  in  the  increase,  said 
Assistant  Chief  Robert  Kirchner, 
is  the  population  boom  that  the 
city  has  experienced  in  the  past 
few  years. 

"There  has  been  an  influx  of 
people  to  accommodate  the  in- 
dustries moving  here,”  he  told 
LEN. 

What  Causes  Decreases? 

The  preliminary  UCR  figures 
also  showed  crime  to  be  dropping 
significantly  in  a number  of 
American  cities. 

In  Denver,  Colo.,  and  its  suburb 


of  Lakewood,  crime  decreased  by 
17.0  percent  and  14.3  percent, 
respectively.  Baton  Rouge.  La. 
recorded  a decrease  of  13.5  per- 
cent, and  decreases  of  16.3  per- 
cent and  12.3  percent  were 
reported  in  Pasadena,  Calif,  and 
Davenport,  Iowa,  respectively. 

Police  in  Baton  Rouge  were  un- 
sure of  what  to  make  of  the 
decrease.  According  to  Officer 
Gayle  Smith,  the  department  has 
not  done  anything  differently 
that  might  account  for  the  drop. 

Ben  Noffsinger,  a technician  at 
the  Denver  Police  Department’s 
research  and  development 
bureau,  said  that  the  reason  for 
the  decrease  in  his  city  has  not  yet 
been  answered  to  anyone's  satis- 
faction. "The  only  thing  we  can 
even  speculate  on  would  be  the  ar- 
rest of  some  particular  career 
criminals,"  he  told  LEN.  "By  put- 
ting away  some  of  your  repeat  of- 
fenders involved  in  such  things  as 
burglary,  you  would  cut  down 
seriously  on  crime." 

The  city  of  Davenport,  accord- 
ing to  Saf,.  Steve  Lynn,  does  not 
have  as  big  a crime  problem  to 
begin  with  as  other  cities  its  size. 
The  volume  of  burglaries  there 
decreased  from  1,850  in  1986  to 
1 ,628  last  year.  The  city’s  larceny 
and  auto-theft  rate  also  dropped. 

"I  would  say  our  burglary  rate 
being  down  is  due  to  a number  of 
things.”  said  Sergeant  Lynn 
“We  have  a burglary/robbery 
task  force  that  targets  the  career 
criminal,  and  there  is  increased 
reporting  from  neighborhood 
watch  groups." 

Downward  Spiral  Continues 
Crime  has  been  spiraling 
downward  in  Pasadena  for  the 
past  few  years,  said  Lieut.  Gregg 
Henderson  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment's community  services 
bureau.  Pasadena’s  property 
crimes  diminished  markedly  last 
year,  led  by  a 23.8-percent 
decrease  in  reported  burglaries 
and  a 15.8-percent  decrease  in 
reported  larcenies.  Robberies  also 
dipped  in  1987.  from  568  in  1986 
to  471  last  year. 

'The  decrease  is  basically  the 
approach  we  have  taken  to  polic- 


ing 9ince  1985,"  Henderson  told 
LEN.  "We're  down  41  percent 
overall  in  crime  in  this  city,  and 
down  an  additional  23  percent  in 
just  property  crime  since  1985." 

In  August  1985,  he  said,  a task 
force  was  formed  to  combat  crime 
in  specific  areas  targeted  as  high- 
crime  zones.  "That  has  produced 
phenomenal  results.  Its  primary 
purpose  is  to  employ  directed, 
high-visibility,  proactive  patrol 
to  attack  street-level  narcotics 
trafficking." 

The  task  force  does  not  handle 
routine  calls  for  service,  said 
Henderson,  concentrating  in- 
stead on  self-genera  ted  cases.  "At 
the  same  time,  we  formed  a group 
of  youth  advisers  who  contact  at- 
risk  groups  and  give  them 
counseling  on  how  to  turn  their 
lives  around,  tackling  issues  such 
as  teenage  pregnancy,  AIDS, 
gangs  and  that  9ort.  of  thing,” 
said  Henderson. 

The  concentrated  effort 
directed  toward  these  groups, 
coupled  with  the  Police  Depart- 
ment's sustained  drive  to  im- 
prove its  response  to  calls  for  ser- 
vice.  contributed  most 
significantly  to  the  city’s 
dramatic  decreases  in  recent 
years,  the  lieutenant  said. 


Moving? 

If  you’re  changing  your 
address,  don’t  forget  to  let 
Law  Enforcement  News 
know  so  that  your  sub- 
scription can  follow  you. 
Send  all  address  changes, 
including  old  address,  new 
address  and  your  LEN 
account  number  to:  LEN 
Subscriptions,  444  West 
56th  Street.  New  York, 
NY  10019.  Please  allow 
six  to  eight  weeks  advance 
notice  for  best  service. 
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Police  Officers.  The  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  is  recruiting 
for  entry-level  positions. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age,  a U.S.  citizen,  and 
possess  a high  school  diploma  or 
G.E.D.;  must  be  at  least  5'  tall  but 
not  taller  than  6'8";  must  be  in 
good  health  and  meet  a vision  re- 
quirement, and  must  pass  a quali- 
fying written  and  oral  examina- 
tion and  a background  investiga- 
tion. 

Annual  salary  for  basic  police 
officer  positions  is  $30,059  and  i9 
automatically  increased  to 
$39,818.  Candidates  with  prior 
law  enforcement  experience  and / 
or  acceptable  college  may  be  eligi- 
ble to  enter  the  training  academy 
at  a salary  level  higher  than 
$30,059. 

To  apply,  contact  the  Recruit- 
ment Unit,  Employee  Opportuni- 
ty and  Development  Division, 
150  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90012.  Telephone: 


Deputy  Sheriffs 
Monroe  County,  Fla. 

The  Monroe  County  Sheriff's 
Office  is  accepting  applica- 
tions for  the  position  of 
Deputy  Sheriff.  Respon- 
sibilities are  to  provide  law 
enforcement  and  related  ser- 
vices to  Monroe  County. 
Previous  certified  law  en- 
forcement training  required. 
Applicants  must  be  19  years 
of  age  and  have  a high  school 
diploma.  Applicant  must  be 
able  to  successfully  pass 
psychological,  polygraph, 
drug  urinalysis  test  and  an 
extensive  background  in- 
vestigation. Starting  salary 
$20, 055/year . Excellent 
benefits.  For  further  informa- 
tion contact:  Monroe  County 
Sheriff's  Office,  Human 
Resources.  P.O.  Box  1269, 
Key  West  FL  33040.  (305) 
292-7044.  Equal  Opportuni- 
ty Employer. 


(213(  485-LAPD.  You  may  reach 
an  LAPD  recruiter  on  one  of  the 
following  toll-free  numbers:  (800) 
252-7790  (California  residents); 
(800)  421-9555  (out-of-state 
residents).  AA/EOE. 

Police  Chief.  The  city  of  Norman, 
Okla.,  population  80,000,  is  seek- 
ing an  experienced  police  ad- 
ministrator to  work  under  a 
council-manager  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  police  chief  reports  to 
the  Director  of  Public  Safety. 

Applicants  must  have  a four- 
year  college  degree  in  law  enforce- 
ment, public  administration  or  a 
related  field.  A master’s  degree. 
Applicants  should  have  a record 
of  progressively  responsible  ad- 
ministrative experience  in  law  en- 
forcement, including  three  to  five 
years  experience  at  a responsible 
supervisory  level  in  an  organiza- 
tion of  comparable  size.  Strong 
management  and  communication 
skills  are  required.  The  successful 
candidate  will  manage  a depart- 
ment of  137  personnel  with  an  an- 
nual budget  of  $5  million.  Annual 
salary  range  is  $34,900  to 
$46,780,  plus  benefits. 

To  apply,  send  resume,  salary 
history  and  letter  of  application 
to:  Personnel  Department,  City  of 
Norman,  P.O.  Box  370,  Norman, 
OK  73070.  Deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  July  31,  1988.  AA/EOE. 


Assistant  Director  of  Public  Safe- 
ty. Northwestern  University  is 
seeking  an  individual  to  manage 
the  37-member  police  division  of 
its  Evanston,  111.,  campus  of 
10,000  students.  Successful  ap- 
plicant will  be  responsible  for 
crime  prevention,  parking/securi- 
ty, special  events,  and  com- 
munications records. 

Qualifications  include  six  to  ten 
years  progressively  responsible 
law  enforcement  experience,  in- 
cluding two  years  in  a super- 
visory position:  ability  to  plan, 


organize  and  direct  daily  opera- 
tions while  completing  several 
long-range  projects;  oral  and  writ- 
ten communication  skills;  the 
ability  to  relate  well  to  campus 
community,  local  police  and 
courts.  Applicants  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  and  manage- 
ment experience  in  campus  law 
enforcement  are  preferred. 

To  apply,  send  resume  along 
with  recent  salary  history  to: 
Manager.  Employment  Service, 
Northwestern  University,  720 
University  Place,  Evanston,  IL 
60208.  AA/EOE. 

Police  Chief.  Lower  Allen 
Township,  Pa.,  a progressive  com- 
munity of  15,000  residents,  is 
seeking  ar.  experience  law  en- 
forcement manager  to  lead  a 
department  of  17  full-time  of- 
ficers and  an  annual  budget  of 
$880,000. 

Applicants  must  have  excellent 
communication,  team-building 
and  staff  development  skills, 
along  with  the  ability  to  establish 
positive  relationships  with  town- 
ship officials  and  the  community. 
Minimum  qualifications  include 
10  years  experience  in  law  en- 
forcement, with  at  least  five  years 
experience  in  command  or  leader- 
ship position,  and  a bachelor’s 
degree  or  equivalent  education 
and  experience  with  proven 
managerial  development  efforts. 
Finalists  for  the  position  will  be 
subject  to  written  and  oral  assess- 
ment process. 

Salary  for  the  position  is  in  the 
mid  $30's.  To  apply,  send  resume 
to:  Bartell  & Bartell  Ltd.,  Lower 
Allen  Township  Police  Chief 
Search,  P.O.  Box  609,  Lemont, 
PA  16851. 


| Looking  for  a few  good  men 
or  women?  Look  no  further 
than  the  of  Law  Enforcement 
News.  LEN's  job  listings 
give  you  the  best  response  for 
your  recruiting  effort,  at  the 
] most  cost-effective  rates. 
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Be  the  best  that  you  can  be  — 

read  the  best  in  police  journalism 

Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of  policing  22 
times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look  at  the  news  in  a way 
no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you’re  not  already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular  diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay 
for  your  subscription,  you  can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  cne-year  price  of  $1 8 — 
you  pay  just  $16.)  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  444  West 
56th  Street.  New  York,  NY  1 001 9.  len-269 

Name  Title  

Agency  

Mailing  Address 

City State ZIP 


LEN  interview: 

Arnold  Trebach, 
drug-reform  advocate 
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war  on  drugs.  To  what  might  you  attribute  this  surge  of  objection  to 
current  policy? 

TREBACH:  I think  that  all  of  us  who  have  been  objecting  for  the  last 
many  years  can  claim  some  credit.  We'vg  been  putting  the  ideas  out 
there.  But  in  addition,  I have  ultimate  faith  in  the  good  common  sense 
of  the  American  people.  I think  that  when  they  look  at  the  facts,  they 
start  to  say,  “Egads,  this  dam  thing  isn't  working.  It  may  sound  good, 
but  it  doesn't  work.”  In  the  end,  I think  that's  what  will  doom  this 
thing.  As  with  alcohol,  people  said  alcohol  is  bad  but  Prohibition  is 
worse.  I think  they’re  going  to  say  that  here. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I hope  doesn’t  happen  though.  I hope  that  we 
don't  attack  getting  rid  of  the  drug  laws  with  the  same  zeal  that  we've 
been  enforcing  them,  that  we  run  with  wide-eyed  American  zeal  in  the 
opposite  direction.  That  would  be  terrible.  I don’t  want  people  just 
changing  the  drug  laws  and  saying,  as  they  did  with  alcohol, 
“Whoopee,  we’re  safe  because  the  Government  changed  the  law.”  It 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  experimentation.  We  should  start  with  mari- 
juana. We  should  say  to  the  states  that  we’re  going  to  take  the  same  ap- 
proach with  marijuana  now  as  we  took  with  alcohol  in  1933,  and  allow 
the  states  to  experiment.  Once  they  do  that,  then  they  should  experi- 
ment with  a wide  array  of  control  measures  that  really  are  cautious  in 
the  manner  that  they’re  done  and  evaluated  and  adjusted.  And  the 
clear  message  would  be  a contradictory  one:  We're  making  it  legal,  but 
we’re  not  saying  you  should  use  it.  We're  saying  that  if  you  feel  you 
must,  fine,  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  you  shouldn't  use  any  drug 
at  all.  There  should  be  honest  education  about  the  dangers  of  all  the 
drugs,  and  — here’s  the  part  that  will  hurt  — honest  education  about 
how  to  use  them  responsibly.  That  will  hurt,  but  that’s  the  only  way  in 
which  we  will  achieve  controls,  because  the  controls  are  in  the  human 
being’s  sense  of  ethics,  sense  of  health  and  in  the  human  being's 
parents  and  family  and  culture.  Not  in  the  cops.  You've  got  to  get  new 
ideas  in  there,  and  among  those  new  ideas  must  be  responsible  use. 

Let  me  give  some  examples  of  what  I mean  by  responsible  use.  Some 
of  the  best  ways  to  use  a drug  responsibly  are  to  use  it  with  some 
ceremony,  and  never  to  use  it  alone.  By  ceremony,  I suppose  if  you 
want  to  use  a drug  during  a Sunday  football  game,  that  makes  sense, 
whether  you  drink  beer  or  whatever.  If  every  lunch,  or  every  time  you 
watch  TV  you  are  smoking  a joint,  snorting  cocaine  and  drinking  beer, 
I think  you’ve  got  a problem.  Another  notion  would  be  to  never  use  any 
drug  every  day.  That’s  responsible  use.  Most  people  abuse  the  legal 
drugs.  They  smoke  a cigarette  and  have  coffee  for  breakfast.  I think  it’s 
a bad  idea  if  you  do  it  every  day.  I think  it’s  much  more  responsible  if 
you  don’t  do  it  every  day.  Another  rule  would  be  never  to  use  a drug 
with  addicts.  That  can  have  a bad  influence  on  you;  you  could  adopt 
their  patterns.  So  that's  what  I mean  by  learning  the  lessons  of  respon- 
sible use. 

A point  of  no  return? 

LEN:  If  the  answer  to  the  drug  war  is  to  call  it  off,  to  put  it  in  simple 
terms,  is  there  a point  in  time  past  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  call 
things  off,  simply  because  criminal  drug  traffickers  are  so  powerful 
that  no  degree  of  decriminalization  will  make  a difference? 

TREBACH:  I don’t  think  so.  I think  we’re  all  united  in  wanting  to  see 
drug  traffickers  caught.  I don’t  think  any  sensible  person  opposes  that. 
I support  the  police,  and  many  people  support  the  police  in  their  going 
after  organized  crime  syndicates  that  traffic  in  drugs,  or  any  kind  of 
predatory  drug  trafficker.  But  my  support  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
belief  in  that  action  as  a way  to  control  drug  use.  To  these  organized 
criminal  syndicates,  drugs  are  irrelevant.  They’d  sell  peanut  butter  if 
there  were  that  much  profit  in  it.  So  by  changing  the  rules  on  drugs.  I 
have  every  belief  that  these  groups  will  be  into  something  else.  There 
are  plenty  of  lucrative  things  for  people  in  organized  crime  to  get  in- 
volved in. 

But  the  big  point  here  is  to  emphasize  that  we  can  compromise  on 
this.  We  can  come  up  with  sensible,  humane  methods  of  dealing  with 
this  problem  that  are  not  at  the  extremes  on  either  side  of  the  argu- 
ment. That’s  what  we  should  be  reaching  for.  We  should  be  seeking  out 
those  new  positions  in  the  middle  ground.  That’s  the  big  message. 

MM  A | 

Murphy,  Mayo  and  Associates,  Inc. 

State-of-the-art  consultants  in : 

★ Criminal  Justice  ★ Police  Management  ★ 

★ Industrial  Security  ★ 

Patrick  V.  Murphy  Louis  A.  Mayo. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  President  j 

9940  Main  St.,  Suite  201,  Fairfax,  VA  22031 
(703)  352-5912 
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Upcoming  Events 


JUNE 

15-16.  Physical  Security.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To  be 
held  in  Winchester,  Va. 

15-17.  Use  of  Microcomputers  for  Police 
Records  Management.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  *350. 

15-17.  Developing  School  Drug  Education 
Programs.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Denver. 

10-21.  Street  Survival  '88.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  San  Diego.  Fee: 
*110  (all  three  days);  *79  (first  two  days 
only);  $49  (third  day  only). 

19- 22.  Annuel  Conference  of  the  National 
Sheriffs  Association.  To  be  held  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

20- 21.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  Ltd.  To  be 
held  in  Winchester.  Va. 

20-22.  Handling  Labor  Contract  Negotia- 
tions. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Philadelphia. 

20-24.  Interviews  & Interrogations  for 
White-Collar  Crime.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee: 
*375. 

20-24.  Homicide  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Center  lor  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  Fee:  *250. 

20-24.  Microcomputer  System  Manage- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Fee  $575. 

20-July  1.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis. 
Presented  by  Anacapa  Sciences  Inc.  To  be 
held  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Fee:  $790. 

20- July  1.  Firearms  Instructor  Certifica- 
tion. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held 
at  the  U.S.  Marshals  Training  Center.  Loui- 
siana. 

21- 24.  Advanced  (Computer-Aided)  In- 
telligence Analysis.  Presented  by  Anacapa 
Sciences  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Santa  Barbara. 
Calif.  Fee:  $676. 

22- 23.  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  School. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  No  fee. 

22-23.  Middle  Eastern  Terrorism. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates  Ltd. 


26-30.  Vehicular  Homicide/DWI  Con 
ference.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute 
Fee:  *340. 

26- July  1.  Annual  Conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization  of  Black  Enforcement 
Executives.  To  be  held  in  New  York. 

27- 29.  Word  Processing  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $375. 
27-29.  Police  Productivity.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Newport,  R.I. 

27-30.  Explosive  Ordnance  Familiarization 
& Search  Procedures.  Presented  by  Ex- 
ecutech  Internationale  Corp. 

27-30.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Chicago.  Fee: 
*550. 

JULY 

3- 6.  Bridging  the  Gaps:  Law  Enforcement, 
Communities,  Helping  Agencies. 
Presented  by  the  Alberta  (Can.)  Alcohol  & 
Drug  Abuse  Commission.  To  be  held  in 
Calgary.  Alberta.  Fee:  *185  (S225  after 
June  3). 

4- 7.  20th  Annual  Meeting  & Seminar  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  for  Hospital  Security.  To  be 
held  in  San  Francisco.  Fee:  *395  (IAHS 
member);  *495  (non-member). 

4-8. 15th  Annual  Training  Seminar  for  Law 
Enforcement  Chaplains.  Presented  by  the 
International  Conference  of  Police 
Chaplains.  To  be  held  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

6-7.  Anti-Terrorist  Stun  Munitions. 
Presented  by  Executed)  Internationale 
Corp.  To  be  held  in  Sterling,  Va. 

6-8.  Civil  Liability  Update.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Portland,  Ore. 

6-8.  Allocation  & Deployment  of  Police  Per- 
sonnel. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Minneapolis/St.  Paul,  Minn. 

6- 13.  The  Police  Manager-.  At  the  Threshold 
of  Change.  The  fourth  annual  conference  of 
the  Police  Management  Association.  To  be 
held  in  Seabrook  Island,  S.C.  Fee:  $125 
(PMA  member);  $150  (non-member). 

7- 8.  Survival  Spanish  for  Peace  Officers. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  To  be  held  in  Huntsville,  Tex. 
Fee:  $70. 


11-12.  Corporate  Aircraft  Security. 
Presented  by  Richard  W Kobetz  & 
Assotiates.  To  be  held  in  Winchester,  Va. 

11-13.  Performance  Evaluation.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Denver. 

11-13.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Rochester,  N Y. 
Fee:  *495. 

11-15.  Sects,  Cults  & Deviant  Movements. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Lafayette,  La.  Fee:  *375. 

11-15.  Introductory  TEAM-UP  Data  Base 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  8575. 

11-22.  At-Scene  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  To  be 
held  in  Evanston,  III.  Fee:  *600 

11-22.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $695 

11-29.  School  Security  Administration. 
Presented  by  the  National  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky 
Fee:  *820. 

13-14.  Physical  Security.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates. 

13-15.  An  Executive  Guide  to  the  Budget 
Process.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

13- 26.  Sniper  Operations.  Presented  by  Ex 
ecu  tech  Internationale  Corp. 

14- 15.  Super  Supervision.  Presented  by  the 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mo, 

18-19.  Investigative  Technology.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  New  York. 

18-20.  Managing  the  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion Function.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Lake  Tahoe,  Calif. 

18-20.  Handgun  Combat  Shooting 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice. To  be  held  in  Gainesville.  Ga.  Fee 
*295. 

18-22.  Advanced  Drug  Law  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tech- 
nology & Management.  Fee:  *376. 

18-22.  Investigation  of  Narcotics  & 
Dangerous  Drugs.  Presented  by  the  Inter- 


national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To 
be  held  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

18-22.  Advanced  TEAM-UP  Data  Base 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee: 
*675. 

18-22.  Crime  Prevention  through  En- 
vironmental Design.  Presented  by  the  No- 
tional  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee- 
8345. 

18-22.  Field  Training  Officers'  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tech- 
nology & Management  Fee:  *360. 

18-29.  At-Scene  Traffic  AcctdentfTraffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  Fee 
*495. 

20-21  Executive/VIP  Protection. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  New  York. 

20- 22.  DU  I Standardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing,  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee: 
*226. 

21- 24.  Meeting  of  the  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies. 
To  be  held  in  Garden  Grove,  Calif. 

25-26.  Hostage  Negotiations.  Presented  by 
Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Winchester,  Va. 

25-27.  Supervision/Manngcmcnt  of  Drug 
Investigations.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
for  Law  and  Justice.  To  be  held  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  No  fee. 

25-27.  Comprehensive  Police  Intelligence 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Wilmington,  N.C. 

25-27.  DU  I Standardized  Field  Sobriety 
Testing.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee: 
*225. 

25-29.  Anti-Terrorism  Physical  Security 
Presented  by  Executed)  Internationale  To 
be  held  in  Sterling,  Va. 

25-29.  Executive  Development.  Presented 
by  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  To  be  held  in  San  Francisco. 
25-29.  Strategic  Reaction  Team  Training  I. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice. Fee:  *476. 

25-29.  Police  Budget  Workshop.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  Fee:  *376. 

25-Aug.  5.  Instructor  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
St.  Augustine.  Fla.  Fee:  *496. 

27- 28.  Contemporary  Terrorism.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Winchester,  Va. 

28- 29.  Dealing  with  Deviant  Groups. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Denver 

Poklemba: 

Training 

Continued  from  Page  8 
sionals,  training  for  every  rank 
and  for  every  specialized  type  of 
expertise.  We  now  have  advanced 
and  specialized  training  in  drug 
enforcement,  highway  safety  en- 
forcement, dealing  with  emo- 
tionally disturbed  persons, 
domestic  violence  and  child 
abuse,  street  survival,  and  organ- 
ized and  white-collar  crime  in- 
vestigations. To  expand  training 
opportunities,  we  are  exploring 
the  use  of  new  technologies  and 
instructional  methods.  With 
systems  like  teleconferencing,  in- 
teractive video  and  computer- 
based  training,  we  will  soon  be 
able  to  deliver  existing  and  new 
training  more  efficiently  to  more 


For  further  information: 


Alberta  Alcohol  & Drug  Abuse  Com- 
mission, c/o  Mrs.  Heidi  Guenter,  Con- 
ference Office,  University  of  Calgary, 
2500  University  Drive  N.W.,  Calgary. 
Alberta  T2N  1N4.  (403)  220-4987. 

Anacapa  Sciences  Inc.,  901  Olive 
Street,  P.O.  Drawer  Q,  Santa  Barbara, 
CA  93102-0519.  (805)  966-6157. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  IL  60062. 
1-800-323-0037. 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland.  OH  44106.  (216)  368-3308. 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Sam  Houston  State  Univer- 
sity. Box  2296,  Huntsville.  TX  77341. 
Delinquency  Control  Institute,  Tyler 
Building,  3601  S.  Flower  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90007.  (213)  743-2497 

Executed)  Internationale  Corp.,  105 
Executive  Drive,  Suite  110,  Sterling, 
VA  22170.  (703)  478-3595. 

Institute  for  Law  & Justice,  1018  Duke 
St.,  Alexandria.  VA  22314. 
1-800-533-DRUG 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 

I Management,  University  of  North 
Florida,  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So.. 
Jacksonville.  FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 
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Institute  of  Public  Service,  601  Broad 
St.  S.E.,  Gainesville.  GA  30501.  (800) 
236-4723.  (800)  633-6681  (in  Georgia). 

International  Association  for  Hospital 
Security,  P.O.  Box  637,  Lombard,  IL 
60148.  (312)  963-0990. 

International  Assodation  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  13  Firstfield  Road,  Gaithers- 
burg, MD  20878.  (301)  948-0922;  (800) 
638-4085. 

International  Conference  of  Police 
Chaplains,  Rt*.  5,  Box  310,  Livingston, 
TX  77361.  (409)327-2332. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville.  K Y 
40292. 

National  Criminal  Justice  Association, 
444  N.  Capitol  St.,  N.W..  Suita  608, 
Washington,  DC  20001. 

National  Organization  of  Black  Law 
Enforcement  Executives,  1221  Penn- 
sylvania Ave.,  S.E.,  Washington,  DC 
20003.  (202)  546-8811. 

National  Sheriffs'  Association,  1450 
Duke  Street,  Alexandria,  VA 
22314-3490.  (703)  836-7827. 

National  Training  Center  of  Polygraph 
Science,  200  W 57th  St.,  Suite  1400, 
New  York,  NY  10019.  (212)  755-5241 . 


Pennsylvania  State  University,  Attn. 
Kathy  Karchner,  410  Keller  Conference 

Center,  University  Park,  PA  16802. 
(814)  863-3551. 

Police  Executive  Research  Forum,  2300 
M Street,  N.  W.,  Suite  910,  Washington, 
DC  20037.  (202)  466-7820. 

Police  Management  Assodation,  1001 
22nd  St.  N.W.,  Suite  200,  Washington, 
DC  20037.  (202)  833-1460. 

John  E.  Reid  & Associates,  250  South 
Wacker  Drive,  Suite  1100,  Chicago,  IL 
60606.  (312)  876-1600. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates, 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center, 
Arcadia  Manor.  Route  Two.  Box  100, 
Berryville,  VA  22611.  (703)  965-1128 
(24-hour  desk). 

Southern  Police  Institute,  Attn:  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck,  University  of  Louisville, 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  (502)  688-6561. 

Traffic  Institute.  555  Clark  Street,  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware.  Division  of 
Continuing  Education,  Attn:  Jacob 
Haber,  2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
Wilmington.  DE  19806.  (302)573-4440. 

York  College  of  Pennsylvania,  Country 
Club  Rd..  York.  PA  17403-3426.  (717) 
846-7788. 


AUGUST 

1-2.  Investigative  Technology.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Portland.  Me. 

1-2. 1 mpro vised  Explosive  Devices  & Booby 
Traps.  Presented  by  Ex  ecu  Lech  Interna- 
tionale. To  be  held  in  Sterling,  Va. 

1-3.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing  & 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid& 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Norfolk.  Va.  Fee: 
*495. 

1-3.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing  & 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid  & 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  San  Francisco. 
Fee:  *495. 

1-5.  Professional  Public  Safety  Telecom- 
munications for  Dispatcher*.  Presented  by 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  To  be  held  in  Chicago. 

1-12.  Advanced  Microcomputer  Techniques 
for  Police  Planners  & Managers.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  To  be  held  in  Jacksonville. 
Fin.  Fee:  *775. 

3-4.  Executive/VIP  Protection.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Portland,  Me. 

3-5.  Administering  a Small  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agency.  Presented  by  the  Interna 
tional  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Jackson.  Wyo. 

6- Nov.  4.  80th  Administrative  Officers 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Southern  Police 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky  Fee: 
*1.200 

7- 8.  Terrorist  Tactics  & Negotiation  for 
Law  Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute.  To  be  held  in  Seattle.  Fee:  *126. 

8- 10.  Personal  Planning  for  Your  Future. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

8-10.  Police  Planning,  Research  & Develop- 
ment, Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Denver 

8-12.  Narcotic  Identification  & Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  *375. 

8-12.  Limited  Manpower  Detail  Executive 
Protection.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Public  Service.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville. 
Ga.  Fee:  *700. 

8-12.  Photography  in  Traffic  Accident  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee: 

*395. 


8-12.  Administering  the  DWI  Program. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  *350. 

10-12.  InventigatJon  of  Child  Abuse  & Sex- 
ual Exploitation.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  San  Francisco. 


& liability 

officers. 

The  liability  crisis  provided  a 
legal  and  fiscal  impetus  to  raise 
standards  in  law  enforcement. 
But  a more  lasting  and  ultimately 
important  force  was  at  work:  peo- 
ple who  have  been  there  on  the 
street,  laying  their  lives  on  the 
line  in  the  dangerous,  stressful 
and  so  necessary  job  of  policing. 

Every  police  officer,  every 
deputy  is  entitled  to  the  training 
needed  to  do  the  job  well,  to  do  it 
effectively,  to  do  it  safely.  Public 
confidence  in  law  enforcement 
depends  not  on  the  excellence  of  a 
few  officers  or  a few  agencies,  but 
on  the  solid  competence  of  every 
man  or  woman  who  wears  the 
uniform. 
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